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ABSTRACT 


This  study  of  William  Blake's  prophetic  poem,  The  Book  of  Urizen, 
attempts  to  ascertain  whether  the  poem  is  the  "Bible  of  Hell"  which  Blake 
promised  the  world  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  Chapter  One  of 
the  thesis  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Blake's  approach  to  his  task  as  poet 
and  artist.  Some  of  the  cardinal  elements  of  that  approach  are  outlined 
by  using  all  of  Blake's  poetry  as  a  type  of  source-book.  The  nature  of 
imagination  or  vision,  the  concept  of  outline,  the  method  of  parody,  the 
contraries  and  negation,  the  idea  of  the  vortex,  and  the  doctrine  of 
contraction  and  expansion  are  all  examined.  As  well,  a  portion  of  the 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  explication  of  the  "Third  Memorable  Fancy"  of 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  This  explication  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  later  analysis  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  insofar  as  it 
details  the  constant  fact  of  twofold  vision  in  Blake's  art.  Chapter  Two 
consists  of  a  detailed  examination  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  itself  and  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  examines  the  poem's  relationship 
to  the  other  minor  prophecies.  The  second  section  begins  the  specific 
explication  of  the  poem,  and  of  Urizen's  creation  and  fall.  The  third 
part  discusses  Los's  appearance  in  the  poem  while  the  fourth  is  concerned 
with  the  accompanying  illustrations.  In  general,  the  point  is  made  that 
Blake's  poem  is  intended  to  parody  the  entire  Bible  rather  than  just  the 
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Genesis-Exodus  chapters.  This  parody  is  not  specific  but  consists  in 
seeing  the  Old  Testament  God  and  the  New  Testament  Jesus  as  the  'human 
abstract'  and  the  'divine  image',  the  two  necessary  and  concomitant 
possibilities  open  to  man.  Blake's  infernal  wisdom  consists  in  writing 
a  poem  of  contrariety,  a  poem  about  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  which, 
unlike  the  Bible,  simultaneously  presents  the  possibility  of  man's 
imaginative  redemption.  Urizen,  Ore  and  Los,  the  major  figures  of  the 
poem,  are  seen  to  constitute  Blake's  infernal  trinity  and  to  parallel 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  respectively.  Out  of  their  interaction 
Blake  manages  to  show  forth  the  fallen  yet  eternal  nature  of  mankind. 
Finally,  Chapter  Three  is  a  summation  of  the  previous  discussion.  It 
attempts  to  indicate  how  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  important  in  terms  of 
understanding  Blake's  artistic  method  and  aims.  It  also  tries  to 
detail  what  further  study  is  possible  as  regards  relating  The  Book  of 
Urizen  to  Blake's  later  and  more  expanded  poems. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  CIRCUMFERENCE  WITHOUT 


.  .  he  who  wishes  to  see  a  Vision,  a  perfect  Whole 

Must  see  it  in  its  Minute  Particulars  [J.  91:249] 


Considering  the  present  state  of  Blake  criticism,  detailed  studies 
of  individual  poems  have  become  essential.  Based  on  past  general  criti¬ 
cism,  such  detailed  studies  attempt  to  add  to  an  understanding  of  the  co¬ 
herency  of  Blake’s  poetic  canon.  This  thesis,  therefore,  is  based  on  one 
of  Blake’s  minor  prophecies,  The  Book  of  Urizen,  primarily  because  of  its 
complete  treatment  of  the  major  Zoa,  Urizen,  whose  importance,  conceptually 
or  otherwise,  is  indicated  in  much  of  Blake's  poetry.  The  study  will  not 
be  in  any  sense  a  ’key’  to  Blake  nor  will  it  attempt  to  explain  his  'system 
From  a  critical  standpoint  much  of  the  previous  work  on  Blake's 
poetry  has  been  invaluable.  Indeed,  detailed  studies  like  this  one  are 
dependent  upon  critics  such  as  Damon,  Percival,  Frye  and  Erdman  insofar  as 
they  have  removed  any  of  the  lingering  aura  of  incomprehensibility  that  has 
been  attached  to  Blake.  With  a  dictionary  of  Blake,  a  concordance  to  Blake 
the  valuable  reproductions  by  the  Trianon  Press,  and  so  on,  Blake  critics 
now  have  the  necessary  tools  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the  poetry  proper. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Blake  is  simplified  for,  as  Frye  suggests 

he  "  .  .  .  lacks  the  ready  surface  meaning  which  so  often  misleads  readers 
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of  Shakespeare,"'*"  and  Blake  himself  once  commented  that  "...  What  is 

Grand  is  necessarily  obscure  to  Weak  men.  That  Which  can  be  made  Explicit 

2 

to  the  Idiot  is  not  worth  my  care."  Nevertheless,  he  also  hated  mystery 
for  the  sake  of  mystery  and  applauded  in  the  same  letter  how  children  had 
elucidated  his  ’visions'.  Such  a  view  is  indicative  of  Blake's  insistence 
upon  a  clear  state  of  mind  wherein  imagination  and  not  reason  could  be  the 
forming  power.  These  statements,  moreover,  are  not  contradictory,  but  in¬ 
stead  are  a  forceful  way  of  distinguishing  the  kind  of  necessary  imaginative 
response  that  must  be  made  to  his  poetry. 

It  is  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  turn  to  Blake's  entire  work  and 
attempt,  as  the  chapter  heading  perhaps  Urizenically  indicates,  to  outline 
some  of  Blake's  cardinal  points  about  art.  As  Frye's  Fearful  Symmetry 
makes  abundantly  clear,  Blake  was  always  concerned  in  his  poetry  with  criti¬ 
cal  responses  to  art  itself.  Throughout  his  work,  as  much  attention  is 
given  to  this  concern  as  to  the  creation  of  'pure  poetry'  and  it  points 
most  specifically  to  his  statement  about  outline.  He  says: 

The  great  and  golden  rule  of  art,  as  well  as  of  life, 
is  this:  That  the  more  distinct,  sharp,  and  wirey  the 
bounding  line,  the  more  perfect  the  work  of  art;  and 
the  less  keen  and  sharp,  the  greater  is  the  evidence 
of  weak  imitation,  plagiarism,  and  bungling  .... 

Leave  out  this  line  and  you  leave  out  life  itself;  all 
is  chaos  again,  and  the  line  of  the  almighty  must  be 
drawn  out  upon  it  before  man  or  beast  can  exist.  [D.C.  540] 

This  doctrine  of  the  line  suggests  Blake's  awareness  that  "  .  .  .  to  be  an 

Error  &  to  be  Cast  out  is  a  part  of  Gods  Design"  [V.L.J.  551].  The  only 

way  of  doing  so  is  by  imaginatively  circumscribing  or  revealing  what  is 

truly  eternal  and  discarding  the  confusion  or  error  paramount  in  this  mortal 
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or  vegetable  world.  By  giving  everything  a  firmer  outline,  the  artist  can 
define  chaos  so  that,  to  use  Blake’s  terms,  the  opaque  will  be  once  more 
translucent . 

Particularly  for  Blake,  art  is  the  creation  of  outline,  the  act  of 
outlining  itself,  and  his  poetry  is  best  described  as  'a  line  of  the  al¬ 
mighty’  : 

.  .  .  Circumscribing  &  Circumcising  the  excrementitious 

Husk  &  Covering  into  Vacuum  evaporating  revealing  the 

lineaments  of  Man 

Driving  outward  the  Body  of  Death  in  an  Eternal  Death 

&  Resurrection 

Awaking  it  to  Life  among  the  Flowers  of  Beulah  rejoicing 

in  Unity 

In  the  Four  Senses  in  the  Outline  the  Circumference 

&  Form  ....  [J.  98:255] 

Without  elaborating  at  present  the  many  elements  present  here,  such  as 
the  state  of  Beulah,  the  Four  Senses,  and  the  excrementitious  Husk,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  deal  with  the  question  of  ’system’  in  Blake  insofar  as 
it  pertains  to  outline.  His  system,  created  to  avoid  being  "...  en¬ 
slav'd  by  another  man's"  [J.  10:151],  must  be  qualified  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  statement  that,  "I  will  not  reason  and  compare:  my  business  is  to 
create."  For  Blake,  outline  is  creating  not  systematizing.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  imagination  as  revealed  in  his  poetry  and  is  beyond  the  re¬ 
ductive  thought  implied  by  ’system'.  The  system  at  best  is  "  .  .  .a 
poetically  coherent  cluster  of  metaphor  -  coherent,  that  is,  within  it¬ 
self  and  also  in  relation  to  tradition  or  conventions  of  symbolic  corres- 

O 

pondence,"  as  Hazard  Adams  describes  it. 

For  Blake,  "Imagination  is  the  Divine  Vision  not  of  The  World  nor 
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of  Man  nor  from  Man.  as  he  is  a  Natural  Man  but  only  as  he  is  a  Spiritual 
Man  Imagination  has  nothing  to  do  with  Memory  "  [A.W.  655] .  This  is  a 
crucial  point  for  it  gives  a  needed  perspective  to  any  understanding  of 
Blake's  entire  canon,  especially  in  relation  to  his  doctrine  of  outline. 

Most  critics  have  seen  his  poetry  as  steadily  progressing  towards  the 
final  'vision'  of  Jerusalem.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  tends  to 
disregard  Blake's  statement,  "But  when  a  Work  has  Unity  it  is  as  much  in 
a  Part  as  in  the  Whole  [H.P.  267],  and  thus  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  work  contains  the  germ  of  all  that  comes  later.  For  Blake,  the 
Spiritual  Man  is  a  constant  around  which  revolves  the  ' excrementitious 
husk'  of  this  world  and  of  'Natural  Man'.  Each  poem  or  cycle  of  poems  is 
therefore  an  outline  and  revelation  of  at  least  one  aspect  of  truth  and 
error  in  relation  to  the  imagination  and  Spiritual  Man.  Adams  suggests 
in  his  article  on  the  Tyger  that,  "...  each  early  poem  strives  to  become 
part  of  the  timeless  system  that  Blake  would  have  simply  called  'vision' 

-  something  not  merely  before  but  beyond  philosophy."^  While  this  is 
correct,  one  should  say  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  becoming  part 
of  the  system;  rather,  each  poem  ijs  a  part  of  the  whole,  a  complete  revel¬ 
ation  of  its  particular  subject  dedicated  to  casting  out  error  and  revealing 
truth  in  a  minute  particular. 

For  example,  Frye  contends  that  Milton  and  Jerusalem  are  "...  a 
double  epic,  a  prelude  and  fugue  on  the  same  subject."^  Insofar  as  "Error 
is  Created  Truth  is  Eternal"  [V.L.J.  555],  all  of  Blake's  poems  must  be 
on  the  same  subject,  the  Truth  that  is  Eternal,  and  are  thus  concerned 
with  the  circumscribing  or  progressive  clarifying  of  the  minute  parts 
of  that  whole.  The  point  is  that  this  is  an  Eternal  process  just  as 
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Blake's  Eden  is  the  place  of  mental  warfare  and  hunting  rather  than  the 

place  of  passive  repose  like  Beulah.  For  the  poet  to  rest  on  his  laurels 

would  be  a  Urizenic  response  to  his  own  Selfhood  because,  as  Blake  comments 

in  the  Laocoon  inscriptions:  "All  that  we  see  is  Vision  from  Generated 

Organs  gone  as  soon  as  come  Permanent  in  the  Imagination;  Considered  as 

Nothing  by  the  Natural  Man"  [Laocoon  Ins.  271].  This  is  not  to  say  that 

Frye  is  right  or  wrong  in  seeing  a  consistent  development  in  Blake's  canon 

but,  rather,  that  he  does  not  carry  the  Blakean  point  of  view  far  enough. 

Another  point  may  possibly  help  to  clarify  this  account: 

Complete  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  poet  that  the  tradition 
of  poetry  behind  him  is  not  a  purely  linear  sequence  but  an 
evolution  of  a  single  archetyal  form  is  thus  the  same  thing 
as  a  vision  of  Golgonooza,  the  whole  of  human  life  seen  in  ^ 
the  framework  of  fall  and  redemption  outlined  by  the  poets. 

Awareness  does  not  do  away  with  the  incompleteness  of  that  archetypal  form; 
it  instead  adds  to  it.  Certainly,  Milton  may  be  Blake's  greatest  Preludium 

but  it  is  also  the  prelude  of  the  prelude  of  the  prelude  insofar  as  Jeru¬ 

salem  does  not  merely  end  in  the  poem,  Jerusalem,  but  should  also  begin 
again  or  exist  simultaneously  in  the  reader's  imagination.  The  poem  is  the 
literal  embodiment  of  the  imaginative  fact  but  it  is  also  the  metaphorical 
analogue  to  that  state  of  being  within  the  reader. 

Similarly,  going  backwards,  one  can  say  the  same  thing  of  all  the 
earlier  poetry.  For  Blake,  the  early  poems  were  undoubtedly  minute  articu¬ 
lations  embodying  the 

.  .  .  Moment  in  each  Day  that  Satan  cannot  find 

Nor  can  his  Watch  Fiends  find  it,  but  the  Industrious  find 

This  Moment  &  it  multiply.  &  when  it  once  is  found 

It  renovates  every  Moment  of  the  Day  if  rightly  placed.  [M.  35:135] 
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Frye’s  scheme  of  fall  and  redemption,  for  instance,  is  best  qualified  by 
Blake’s  statements  that  "Acts  themselves  alone  are  history  .  .  .  [D.C. 

534]  and  that  "He  who  desires  but  acts  not  breeds  pestilence"  [M.H.H.  35] . 
Fall  and  redemption  is  a  constant  process;  one  aspect  calls  the  other  into 
being  just  as  Blake’s  poems  constitute  individual  complete  acts  and  yet  are 
unfinished.  The  poem  as  book  is  a  fallen  reality  until  redeemed  by  the 
reader  just  as  the  reader  is  fallen  until  awakened  by  the  book,  the  work 
of  art  which  awakens  the  imagination  within  him.  As  Frye  suggests,  "The 
book  therefore  has  a  vortex  of  existence  opening  into  its  mental  reality 
within  our  minds. Subject  and  object  even  here  must  be  united  in  the  act 
of  creation  and  not  be  left  as  separate  entities. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  in  one  sense  whether  Blake's  major  problem  was 
in  the  fact  that  events  of  the  imagination  came  too  tumultuously  for  him  to 
succeed  in  getting  them  all  down,  that  his  problem  was  to  reduce  an  imagin¬ 
ative  reality  to  the  literal  form  of  an  objective  reality  which  could  contain 
its  mental  equivalent.  The  dynamic  yet  permanent  character  of  Blake's  vision 
is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  portions  from  different  poems  continually 
reappear  in  later  works.  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  quite  important  simply  as  a 
quarry  used  by  Blake  for  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton  and  Jerusalem.  By  contrast, 
the  Ore,  Los  and  Urizen  figures  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  had  appeared  as  Reason 
and  Energy  in  earlier  works  like  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  in 
person  in  the  historical  poems,  Europe  and  America.  Even  in  The  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  of  Experience,  explicators  must  deal  with  the  Urizenic  overtones 
to  the  series  and  to  the  individual  poems. 


Also,  and  more  specifically, 
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both  Milton  and  Jerusalem  are  dated  1804  by  Blake  as  though  he  deliberately 
intended  to  suggest  the  simultaneity  of  their  creation  in  the  imagination 
as  being  more  important  than  the  final  illuminated  version. 

Similarly,  Blake's  letters,  notes,  and  annotations  suggest  a  cir¬ 
cumscribing  or  outlining  process  of  clarification  in  the  larger  context  of 
all  the  arts  in  history.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue: 

Of  Chaucer's  characters,  as  described  in  his  Canterbury  Tales, 

some  of  the  names  or  titles  are  altered  by  time  but  the  characters 

themselves  for  ever  remain  unaltered,  and  consequently  they  are 

the  physiognomies  or  lineaments  of  universal  human  life,  beyond 

which  Nature  never  steps.  Names  alter,  things  never  alter.  [D.C.  523] 

Frye  speaks  of  outline  as  a  method  of  reading  poetry  and  points  to  Blake's 

Descriptive  Catalogue  as  an  example  of  "a  brilliant  criticism  of  Chaucer,  not 

9 

an  obviously  allegorical  poet  .  .  .  . "  Further,  most  critics  at  some  time 
must  or  should  deal  with  Blake's  statements  about  artists,  philosophers,  and 
poets,  for  these  figures  are  not  only  discussed  in  isolation  but  often  re¬ 
appear  as  components  of  the  poetry  itself.  For  example,  the  demonic  trinity 
of  'Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke'  appear  in  Blake's  apocalyptic  heaven  at  the 
end  of  Jerusalem  and  this  appearance  necessitates  knowledge  of  Blake's  atti¬ 
tude  towards  them  elsewhere.  That  he  thus  cleanses  them  of  error  and  humanizes 
or  gives  them  true  form  is  dependent  upon  the  errors  they  constituted  and  for 
which  they  are  castigated  elsewhere. 

A  different  approach  to  this  point  concerning  error,  one  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  later  discussion  of  The  Book  of  Urizen,  depends  upon  a  discussion 
of  Blake's  earlier  work.  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  "Third 
Memorable  Fancy"  of  it.  M.K.  Nurmi  observes  in  his  critical  study  of  the 
entire  poem  that  it  is  concerned  with  two  themes:  "The  idea  of  expanded 
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'spiritual  sensation'  and  the  doctrine  of  contraries . Certainly  these 
are  two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Blake's  thought  and  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  that  his  'prose  manifesto'  should  outline  them,  but,  as  is  often 
overlooked,  the  work  is  much  more  than  a  philosophical  abstract  from  which 
key  ideas  can  be  abstracted  and  reduced  to  fundamental  perspective.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  third  "Fancy"  of  the  Printing  House  in  Hell  which 
Nurmi  calls  a  "pregnant  allegory"^  and  seemingly  forgets  Blake's  statement 
that,  "Allegory  address'd  to  the  Intellectual  powers,  while  it  is  altogether 

hidden  from  the  Corporeal  Understanding,  is  my  definition  of  the  most  Sublime 
12 

Poetry."  Nurmi  sees  this  section  as  concerned  with  the  "progression  from 
the  corporeal  state  to  the  ideal"-^  as  in  Book  VII  of  Plato's  Republic  but 
in  his  conception  of  the  allegory  he  neglects  to  identify  the  imagery  of 
printing  closely  and  literally  enough  with  the  poem  instead  of  the  poet. 
Certainly  the  six  stages  of  creation  parodying  the  Biblical  six  days  must 
represent,  if  Blake  is  the  voice  of  the  Devil,  the  stages  in  the  poet's 
creation  but,  as  well,  it  is  about  the  transmission  of  knowledge  via  a 
printing  house.  For  example,  if  Blake's  creation  is  from  corporeal  to  ideal 
why  then  does  the  'fancy'  end  with  the  ambiguous  reception  by  "...  . 
men  who  occupied  the  sixth  chamber,  and  took  the  form  of  books  and  were 
arranged  in  libraries"  [M.H.H.  39] ,  an  ending  that  Nurmi  disregards  entirely. 

To  explain  this  difficult  point,  one  must  keep  in  mind  Blake's  con¬ 
ception  of  the  vortex  in  relation  to  eternity.  In  Milton  he  gives  the 
clearest  definition: 

The  nature  of  infinity  is  this:  That  every  thing  has  its 

Own  Vortex;  and  when  once  a  traveller  thro'  Eternity 

Has  pass'd  that  Vortex,  he  percieves  it  roll  backward  behind 
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His  path,  into  a  globe  itself  infolding;  like  a  sun: 

Thus  is  the  earth  one  infinite  plane,  &  not  as  apparent 

To  the  weak  traveller  confin'd  beneath  the  moony  shade. 

Thus  is  the  heaven  a  vortex  passed  already,  and  the  earth 

A  Vortex  not  yet  pass'd  by  the  traveller  thro'  Eternity.  [M.  15:108] 

The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  is  primarily  directed  at  the  question  of  the 
perceiving  mind  or  body  and  represents  an  inversion  of  the  normal,  a  marrying 
instead  of  a  separating.  The  Printing  House  section  follows  Blake's  attempt 
to  expunge  "the  notion  that  man  has  a  body  distinct  from  his  soul  ...  by 
printing  in  the  infernal  method  .  .  .  melting  apparent  surfaces  away,  and 
displaying  the  infinite  which  was  hid."  [M.H.H.  14:38]  Similarly,  it  is 
an  application  of  the  "voice  of  the  Devil"  that  "Energy  is  the  only  life 
and  is  from  the  Body  and  Reason  is  the  bound  or  outward  circumference  of 
Energy."  [M.H.H.  4:34]  These  two  statements  suggest,  rather  than  dualism, 
the  co-existent  relationship  between  Blake's  contraries  and,  as  well,  the 
relationship  between  the  corporeal  and  eternal  worlds.  The  relationship 
of  these  two  worlds  is  best  illustrated  by  Frye's  comment  on  their  vortexi- 
cal  connection:  "We  may  see  these  two  worlds  as  coming  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  vast  hourglass,  the  brain  of  man  being  their  infinitesimal  point 
of  contact."^  In  terms  of  the  'transmission  of  knowledge',  the  brain  of 
man  should  also  be  seen  as  a  contact  point.  However,  this  transmission  is 
problematical  in  the  'Printing  House'  and  what  necessitates  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  it  is  Frye's  contention  that  Blake's  theory  of  knowledge  is 
basic  to  all  of  his  art.^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Blake  introduces  his  Memorable  Fancy 
by  commenting  on  the  contracted  instead  of  expanded  senses  of  man  in  the 
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vegetable  world.  Frye  comments  on  this  fact: 

The  senses  are  organs  of  the  mind,  therefore  all  knowledge 
comes  from  mental  experience.  Mental  experience  is  a  union 
of  a  perceiving  subject  and  a  perceived  object;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  in  which  the  barrier  between  ’inside*  and  ’outside’ 
dissolves.  But  the  power  to  write  comes  from  the  subject. 

The  work  of  art  is  the  product  of  this  creative  perception, 
hence  it  is  not  an  escape  from  reality  but  a  systematic 
training  in  comprehending  it.-^ 

Blake’s  ironical  point,  therefore,  is  that  if  "man  has  closed  himself  up, 
till  he  sees  all  things  thro'  narrow  chinks  of  his  cavern"  [M.H.H.  14:39] 
then  it  is  most  logical  to  let  him  see  his  cavern  for  what  it  is,  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  cave  itself  into  the  infinite. 

Thus,  the  Printing  House  journey  goes  further  and  further  into  the 
recesses  of  the  "...  skull  of  fallen  man,"^  the  place  where,  following 
Plato,  one  should  see  but  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  Paradoxically,  however, 
the  movement  towards  the  center  brings  one  back  outside  again  insofar  as 
the  eagle  of  the  third  chamber  ",  .  .  caused  the  inside  of  the  cave  to  be 
infinite"  [M.H.H.  15:39],  as  God  on  the  third  day  caused  the  dry  land  to 
appear  in  Genesis.  By  this  action,  the  eagle  defines  himself  as  a  "Portion 
of  Genius"  [M.H.H.  9:37],  a  form  of  the  imagination  which  can  apprehend 
Eternity.  Comparatively,  therefore,  the  eagle  is  part  of  the  Poetic  Genius 
and  tentatively  related  to  Blake’s  Los,  while  the  earlier  Dragon-Man  who, 
like  the  light-giving  God  of  the  first  day,  clears  the  rubbish  away  from 
the  cave's  mouth  or  outward  circumference,  is  obviously  Urizen,  the  later 
Prince  of  Light.  This  figure,  the  outer  bound  of  energy,  encloses  the  Viper 
of  the  second  chamber  "folding  round  the  rock"  like  the  God  who  created  the 
firmament  of  Heaven  on  the  second  day.  This  connection  between  Dragon  and 
Snake  suggests,  of  course,  that  the  Viper  is  Ore,  the  later  dragon-killer. 
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the  one  who  "...  must  in  turn  be  overcome,  or  shaped  into  a  form,  by 

1  ,,18 
someone  else. 

This  leaves  us,  therefore,  with  the  last  three  statements  of  the 
"Memorable  Fancy".  If  the  first  three  constitute  a  progression  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  sense  perception  from  Reason,  the  outer  bound,  to  Energy,  the  inner 
body,  to  the  Poetic  Genius  who  forms  the  two  contraries  into  Infinite  Per¬ 
ception,  then  the  last  three  statements  constitute  an  attempt  to  indicate 
the  other  contrary  to  man,  the  making  of  the  infinite  over  into  forms  capable 
of  new  expansion  by  others.  As  Blake  stated  about  Milton's  vortex,  "Thus 
is  the  heaven  a  vortex  pass'd  already,  and  the  earth  /  A  vortex  not  yet  pass'd 
by  the  traveller  thro'  eternity"  [M.  15:108],  so  for  all  men  in  terms  of 
the  transmission  of  knowledge  it  is  their  particular  world  which  must  be 
rolled  into  'a  globe  in  itself  infolding'.  For  this  reason,  the  singular 
forms  of  Dragon-Man,  Viper  and  Eagle  are  changed  into  the  plural  Lions,  the 
impulse  for  imagination  found  in  all  men  which  must  continually  recreate  in 
its  own  right.  Thus,  the  wrathful  Lions,  defined  as  the  "wisdom  of  God"  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Hell,  cannot  merely  accept  the  infinite  within  the  cave  created 
by  the  three  earlier  figures,  but  must  create  out  of  metal  the  living  fluids 
which  will  be  cast  forth  by  the  'unnam'd  forms'  of  the  fifth  chamber.  Simi¬ 
larly,  this  is  the  poet's  position  when  he  must  publish  or  cast  his  creation 
out  onto  the  expanse  of  a  printed  page. 

Continuing  the  parody  of  Creation,  the  Lions,  like  the  God  of  the 
fourth  day,  are  creators  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  living  fluid  of  light 
separated  from  the  early  undifferentiated  light;  that  is,  type  is  cast  into 
particular  poems  or  books.  Ironically,  however,  Blake's  parody  suggests  that 
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this  light  is  not  really  living  hut  is,  rather,  like  the  dead  sun  and  moon 
of  this  fallen  world  when  it  reaches  the  point  of  distribution.  The  true 
form  of  the  transmission  of  knowledge  is  suggested  by  the  ’Unnam'd  forms' 
who  must  be  allegorical  representatives  of  the  God  of  the  fifth  day,  the 
one  who  created  life  in  all  its  forms  but  who  thereby  created  death  also 
(accepting  Blake's  later  equating  of  creation  and  fall).  That  the  Lions, 
or  'Wisdom  of  God',  have  allowed  for  the  outer  creation,  the  body  of  this 
world  or  of  a  book,  does  not  mean  that  man  has  merely  completed  the  pro¬ 
gression  and  that,  as  Bloom  suggests,  "Hell's  Printing  House  ends  in  a 

sixth  chamber  where  men  take  on  the  form  of  books,  and  the  finished  creation 
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is  at  last  evident."  The  finished  creation  is  evident  but  it  has  also 
assumed  its  contracted  and  dead  form  just  as  the  world  is  Eternity's  limit 
of  contraction.  Not  merely  men,  as  Blake's  syntax  suggests,  take  the  form 
of  books  but  the  'living  fluids'  do  also.  They  become  a  dead  reality, 
"arranged  in  libraries",  and  requiring  a  new  genius  to  once  again  remake 
the  life  in  them  into  infinite  creations.  Insofar  as  men  are  the  final 
creation  in  Genesis,  so  the  actual  form  of  a  book,  published,  distributed, 
and  sitting  on  a  library  shelf,  is  but  the  outer  shell,  the  'vortex  of 
existence',  which  must  again  open  into  the  mental  reality  within  a  reader's 
mind  as  Frye's  statement  suggested. 

The  "Memorable  Fancy",  therefore,  ends  with  great  irony  for  it 
suggests  simultaneously  the  double  perspective  of  this  world.  Blake's 
earlier  statement  about  the  body  as  inseparable  from  the  soul  could  be 
equally  applied  to  the  body  or  outward  form  of  the  book  as  being  inseparable 
from  what  is  in  it.  It  is  a  metaphorical  identification  in  its  own  right 
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of  the  paradox  that  within  the  dead  form  lies  the  possibility  of  resurrection 
parallel  with  the  possibility  of  a  further  fall  into  Ulro,  into  complete  and 
stony  nothingness,  unless  both  men  and  books  are  revivified  and  given  mental 
life.  Further,  the  Printing  House  section  suggests  that  Blake’s  own  method 
of  printing  and  illustrating  represents  an  attempt  to  make  the  book  a 
greater  living  reality,  to  at  least  forestall  the  possibility  of  the  fall 
into  Ulro  if  not  to  transcend  the  contracted  form  itself. 

Similarly,  Blake's  succeeding  plate  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  can  be  seen  as  a  reiteration  of  the  Printing  House  section  and  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  it  from  an  enlarged  perspective.  Thus,  the  Genius,  the  Prolific 
or  producer,  consents  to  see  his  living  fluids  cast  into  the  forms  of  books 
for  the  Devourer  in  order  that  he  may  not  merely  reside  passively  in  his 
Genius  but  continue  to  create  with  it.  The  Prolific  and  Devourer,  among 
other  possible  identifications  such  as  Reason  and  Energy,  also  represent  an 
artist  and  his  reading  public.  The  Devourers  are  enemies  insofar  as  they 
take  "portions  of  existence,"  books  arranged  in  libraries,  as  the  whole  of 
existence.  This  is  a  Satanic  step,  the  creation  of  a  negation,  instead  of 
the  consuming  of  excess  which  is  the  true  purpose  of  the  Contrary  to  the 
Prolif ic . 

Blake's  third  "Memorable  Fancy,"  then,  attempts  to  suggest  in  dealing 
with  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  the  congruence  between  the  vegetable  and 
eternal  worlds  in  terms  of  the  receiver  of  the  knowledge.  For  this  reason 
he  uses  an  inversion  of  spatial  imagery;  he  goes  inside  the  skull  in  order 
to  show  the  way  out,  just  as  he  uses  the  five  senses  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
cending  those  senses.  Also,  the  transmission  of  knowledge  is  not  merely 
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linear  or  sequential;  in  time,  knowledge  always  contracts  into  the  'excre- 
mentitious  husk'  of  the  book  as  of  the  body  and  of  the  world.  True  knowledge 
of  Eternity  resides  in  the  Eternal  Present,  the  Now,  which  is  an  act  of 
imaginative  comprehension  in  relation  to  all  the  days  of  creation  and  the 
created  body  of  this  world  in  its  fallen  form.  "Error  is  created  Truth  is 
Eternal"  [V.L.J.  555],  and  Blake’s  Printing  House  is  indicative  of  the 
vortex  of  the  world  through  which  one  must  pass  in  terms  of  the  creation  of 
true  knowledge.  The  spectator  must  "Enter  into  these  Images  in  his  Imagin¬ 
ation  approaching  them  on  the  Fiery  Chariot  of  his  Contemplative  Thought 
.  .  .  [if  he  would]  arise  from  his  Grave  .  .  ."  [V.L.J.  550].  It  is 

Blake's  constant  faith  that  such  an  event  must  transpire  and  it  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  that  he  wrote. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  reason  for  examining  Blake's  Printing  House 
in  such  detail  for  it  serves  as  a  preludium  to  what  is  contained  in  The 
Book  of  Urizen.  There  Blake  offers  the  reader  a  very  detailed  presentation 
of  creation  and  fall  in  terms  of  the  Zoa,  Urizen,  and  in  a  Book,  analogous 
to  Urizen's  own  "Book  of  Brass."  In  order  for  the  reader  to  avoid  the  state 
of  Urizen  himself,  he  must  enter  the  unvisionary  reality  of  the  book  from 
a  visionary  perspective.  This  first  chapter  is  dedicated,  therefore,  to 
Blake's  insistence  on  "vision"  insofar  as  it  attempts  to  outline  major 
elements  of  Blake's  artistic  purposes  without  becoming  too  Urizenic  in  the 
process.  Since  man  can  only  approach  by  the  'circumference  without',  each 
critic  is  forced  to  attempt  to  circumscribe  all  of  Blake's  poetry  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  using  all  of  it  without  too  great  a  regard  for  context 
in  time  or  in  the  poetry. 
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It  is  necessary  to  examine  more  closely  the  question  of  "Vision" 

and  its  consequences  in  Blake’s  work.  Blake  comments  on  Reynolds: 

Reynolds  Thinks  that  Man  Learns  all  that  he 
Knows  I  say  on  the  Contrary  that  Man  Brings 
All  that  he  has  or  Can  have  Into  the  World 
with  him.  Man  is  Born  Like  a  Garden  ready 
Planted  &  Sown  This  World  is  too  poor  to 
produce  one  Seed.  [A.R.D.  645] 

His  meaning  here  is  that  man’s  individual  genius  takes  precedence  over 
Locke's  theory  of  the  tabula  rasa.  Man  must  be  constantly  aware  of  his 
Eternal  Identity,  but  such  an  awareness  is  possible  only  with  Vision. 

Fisher  clarifies  Blake's  conception  of  vision  in  relation  to  the  individual 
when  he  states: 

The  truth  underlying  the  reincarnation  of  character  and 
that  underlying  the  unique  individuality  of  each  character 
formed  part  of  this  visionary  analogy  which  Blake  tried  to 
establish  between  time  and  eternity  throughout  his  prophetic 
books.  What  was  perceived  as  periodic  and  successive  was 
seen  from  the  temporal  point  of  view;  and  what  was  perceived 
as  unique  and  simultaneous  was  seen  from  the  eternal  point 
of  view.  Both  points  of  view  coincide  in  the  moment  of 
vision  when  the  paradox  was  resolved  and  everything  was 
seen  to  be  eternal. 

This  unity  of  time  and  eternity,  soul  and  body,  fallen  world  and  eternal 
world,  explains  in  part  the  appearance  of  Bacon,  Newton  and  Locke  at  the 
end  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter.  They  are  humanized 
or  given  Eternal  Form  and  are  thus  shown  to  have  thrown  off  their  Satanic 
selfhoods,  to  have  consolidated  their  error  insofar  as  they  are  recreated 
in  Imagination. 

Blake's  poetry,  then,  is  'vision'  intended  to  excite  and  bring 
forth  'vision'  in  others.  It  is  a  model  intended  to  parallel,  not  to 


replace,  the  unique  vision  of  any  other  person  for  "As  a  man  is,  So  he  Sees. 

O  I 

As  the  Eye  is  formed  such  are  its  Powers."  x  Blake  sees, 

.  .  .  the  world  as  history  and  not  as  nature,  as  a 
process  of  perception  in  living  minds  and  not  as 
a  reality  apart  from  human  experience.  Underlying 
the  world  as  history  or  process,  and  indeed  con¬ 
taining  it,  is  that  unity  of  perception  and  creation 

which  is  called  the  'Poetic  Genius'  -  the  basis  of 
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human  experience. 

This  comment  is  appropriate  because  it  explains  the  question  of  vision 

and  creation  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Blake  says,  "Thought  is  Act.  Christs 

Acts  Were  Nothing  to  Caesars  if  this  is  not  so"  [A.B.E.  612].  To  give 

objective  validity  to  this  world  simply  calls  forth  its  horrifying  proportions 

and  makes  it  into  the  "dull  round"  or  "ratio  of  all  things"  [N.N.R.  1], 

which  repels  instead  of  attracts  the  individual. 

For  Blake,  this  world  and  Ulro  vision  have  validity  but  only  as  a 

parody  of  the  real  thing.  In  the  Last  Judgment  he  says: 

This  world  of  Imagination  is  the  World  of  Eternity 
it  is  the  Divine  bosom  into  which  we  shall  all  go 
after  the  death  of  the  Vegetated  Body.  This  world 
of  Imagination  is  Infinite  &  Eternal  whereas  the 
world  of  Generation  or  Vegetation  is  Finite  and 
[for  a  small  moment]  Temporal  There  exist  in  that 
Eternal  World  the  Permanent  Realities  of  Every  Thing 
which  we  see  reflected  in  this  Vegetable  Glass  of 
Nature.  [V.L.J.  545] 

Even  Blake  could  see,  when  looking  at  the  sun,  "...  a  round  Disk  of  fire 
somewhat  like  a  Guinea"  [V.L.J.  555]  had  he  so  desired  but  the  obvious  step 
for  man  is  to  burst  this  world  apart  and  render  it  into  Eternity;  that  is, 
to  see,  instead,  "...  an  Innumerable  Company  of  the  Heavenly  Host  crying 
Holy  Holy  Holy  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty"  [V.L.J.  555].  For  Blake,  the 
corporeal  eye  is  the  medium  but  it  is  most  definitely  not  the  message; 
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it  is  merely  the  literal  analogue  to  the  visionary  or  metaphorical  eye  of 
fourfold  vision. 

Another  approach  to  the  question  of  vision  and  this  fallen  world 
can  be  made  through  Blake's  statement  in  Jerusalem  about  the  world’s 
creation : 

There  is  a  limit  of  Opakeness,  and  a  limit  of  Contraction; 

In  every  Individual  Man,  and  the  limit  of  Opakeness, 

Is  named  Satan:  and  the  limit  of  Contraction  is  named  Adam. 

But  when  Man  sleeps  in  Beulah,  the  Saviour  in  mercy  takes 
Contractions  Limit,  and  of  the  Limit  he  forms  Woman:  That 
Himself  may  in  process  of  time  be  born  Man  to  redeem 
But  there  is  no  Limit  of  Expansion!  there  is  no  Limt  of 

Translucence . 

In  the  bosom  of  Man  for  ever  from  eternity  to  eternity.  [J.  42:187] 
Remembering  that  God  is  thy  own  humanity,  opaqueness  and  contraction  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  context  the  'sun  seen  as  a  round  guinea’  while  Expansion  and 
Translucence  are  suggested  extensions  of  an  Infinite  continuum.  Man  can 
sink  below  redeeming  Generation  but  he  can  also  climb  infinitely  higher. 
Fisher  comments  that, 

As  a  human  being,  Blake  insists,  man's  possibilities 
lie  in  developing  his  powers  of  perception  and  not 
in  identifying  himself  with  what  he  has  already 
observed.  If  he  allows  himself  to  think  that  his 
particular  degree  of  perception  is  unalterable,  so  it 
becomes,  and  he  descends  from  the  state  of  Generation 
into  'meer  Nature  or  Hell'.^ 

Once  again  we  can  return  to  Blake's  poetry  and  insist  upon  the  poet's  neces¬ 
sary  creation  in  each  part  of  his  whole  canon.  What  Blake  creates  is  his 
own  Vision  of  Eternity  in  each  poem  in  order  to  forestall  any  sinking  into 

the  'meer  Nature  or  Hell'  which  Swedenborg's  statement  concerning  the 
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prominence  of  man's  "natural"  degree  at  birth  suggested  to  the  poet. 

At  this  point  it  is  profitable  to  bring  to  attention  again  Blake's 
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contraries  and  negation,  for  they  are  intimately  linked  with  the  problem 
of  contraction  and  opaqueness.  Blake  speaks  of  the  Negation  in  Milton 
and  defines  it: 

There  is  a  Negation,  &  there  is  a  Contrary 

The  Negation  must  be  destroy'd  to  redeem  the  Contraries 

The  Negation  is  the  Spectre;  the  Reasoning  Power  in  Man 

This  is  a  false  Bodv:  an  Incrustation  over  mv  Immortal 

Spirit;  a  Selfhood,  which  must  be  put  off  &  annihilated  alway 

To  cleanse  the  Face  of  my  Spirit  by  Self-examination.^  [M.  40:141] 

Blake's  contraries  have  often  been  associated  with  Hegelian  dialectic,  but 

2  6 

in  fact  that  constant  dualistic  round  is  part  of  the  Negation  or  Selfhood. 

Much  of  the  poetry  suggests  an  anticipation  of  Hegel's  theory  merely  because 

Blake  presents  "...  the  world  of  experience  as  the  parody  or  inverted 
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form  of  the  imaginative  world  .  .  .  .  Blake  develops  the  Negation  along 

with  the  Contraries  (it  is  a  synonymous  term,  probably,  for  the  Elect  in 

Blake's  inversion  of  Calvinistic  theology)  because,  as  parody,  it  suggests 

in  a  fallen  form  what  the  actual  Contraries  can  achieve  in  an  unfallen  form. 

Fisher  says  about  the  contraries  that,  "Blake's  own  works  are  the 

expression  of  himself  as  the  field  of  prophet  and  sinner,  God  and  Satan, 
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within  the  context  of  Western  thought  and  belief."  The  works  are  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  achievement  between  true  contraries,  therefore,  while  the  negation 
in  this  context  is  quite  literally  'Western  thought  and  belief',  an  incrus¬ 
tation  over  the  living  experience  of  man  which  has  solidified  into  Nobodaddy, 
for  instance,  or  into  the  stony  Ulro  over  which  a  Nobodaddy  rules.  The  point 
here,  of  course,  is  that:  "It  is  implicit  in  Blake's  doctrine  that  truth 

consolidates  error  into  an  increasingly  obvious  negation  of  itself  until  it 
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becomes  pure  negation  and  disappears."  It  is  the  world  of  reason  alone, 
of  18th  century  England,  of  Deism,  and  of  Rationalism,  that  Blake  is  putting 
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off  by  constantly  bringing  it  to  light  in  his  poetry.  It  is  the  reason  why 
Blake  regularly  circumscribes  what  other  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers 
have  said  or  created  because  he  is  outlining  the  'Incrustation*,  or  Negation, 
within  their  work  which  causes  confusion  instead  of  the  worthy  strife  of 
contraries . 

Blake's  poetry  thus  serves  as  a  demonstration  of  this  question  of 
contraries  and  negation  insofar  as  so  much  of  it  appears  to  parody  other 
works  of  art  or  things  of  fallen  reality.  Whether  Blake  deals  with  emblem 
books,  Swedenborg,  the  Bible,  Plato,  Paradise  Lost,  the  actual  history  of 
revolutions,  or  a  poet  as  in  Milton ,  what  he  is  doing  is  establishing  a 
true  contary  for  the  previous  work  or  thing  and  thereby  getting  rid  of  the 
negation  within  it,  or  rather,  the  actual  negation  which  is  the  world's 
usage  of  that  work  or  thing.  The  abstraction  which  is  'Western  thought  and 
belief'  will  bind  all  people  to  Ulro  because  it  is  'identifying  with  what 
one  has  already  observed'  instead  of  a  creative  perception  which  can  cast 
off  the  heritage  of  guilt  or  of  objective  human  history.  Blake's  poetry, 
in  effect,  is  thus  the  bringing  of  all  human  history  out  of  the  negation  of 
clock  time,  out  of  the  same  dull  ceaseless  ratio,  and  into  the  bright  halls 
of  eternity.  This  fact,  and  the  marvellous  feeling  which  it  must  have 
engendered  in  Blake,  is  best  conveyed  by  the  following  lines  from  Milton: 

And  all  this  Vegetable  World  appeard  on  my  left  Foot 

As  a  bright  sandal  forma  immortal  of  precious  stones  &  gold: 

I  stooped  down  &  bound  it  on  to  walk  forward  thro'  Eternity.  [M.  21:114] 

The  world  is  redeemed  here  because  it  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  hindrance  but  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  "Vehicular"  Los-Blake,  not  as  a  stony  reality  but  a  mental 
form  on  the  part  of  the  creative  perceiver. 


' 
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Parody  is  thus  important  in  Blake's  'system'  because  it  is  his  way 

of  avoiding  the  obvious  negation  of  'Western  thought  and  belief'  while 

at  the  same  time  re-creating  all  that  is  creatively  contrary  within  it.  His 

poetry,  therefore,  does  not  fit  any  rigid  pattern  and  the  various  elements 

present  in  it  which  have  been  presented  here  should  be  seen  as  correspondences 

within,  rather  than  separate  objective  aspects  of,  the  poetry.  Because  the 

poetry  is  'poetically  coherent  within  itself',  any  critical  explanation  should 

find  an  infinity  of  keys  rather  than  one  key  as  many  critics  have  suggested 

in  commenting  on  the  fluidity  of  Blake's  symbolic  personages  and  his  symbols. 

However,  critics  have  also  attempted  to  delineate  these  as  exactly  as  possible, 

ultimately  approaching  an  abstract  and  allegorical  reading.  Such  an  approach 

is  valid  only  when  one  is  going  to  be  a  "Watch  Fiend"  as  D.V.  Erdman  admits 

he  is  in  Prophet  Against  Empire,  where  his  monumental  concern  is  with  the 

'single  vision'  of  historical  realities  out  of  which  Blake  constructed 

visionary  realities.  If,  for  Blake,  "...  the  meaning  of  history  emerges 
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as  the  path  towards  freedom",  as  another  critic  suggests,  then  one  must  be 
wary  of  retracing  the  path  back  into  the  labyrinth  which  historical  realities 
inevitably  constitute.  The  other  path,  however,  seems  to  lead  only  to  the 
poetry  itself  and  not  to  a  single  allegorical  level  of  interpretation. 

For  instance,  Blake's  own  shifting  of  plates  and  illustrations  with 
different  productions  of  his  poems,  suggests  his  attempt  to  keep  his  finished 
work  from  cohering  into  a  general  answer  or  particular  organized  reality, 
but  instead  something  always  capable  of  mental  reality,  of  becoming  a  new 
'vision'.  Although  this  seems  to  be  an  outrageous  argument,  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  one  must  distinguish  between  entering  into 
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Blake’s  visionary  world  and  remaining  on  the  circumference  without.  As 

another  critic  suggests  of  Blake,  "The  coherence  of  any  poem  or  design 

does  not  depend  on  logical  constructs  made  after  the  fact,  even  when  they 
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are  based  upon  sensitive  and  intelligent  critical  rapport."  Blake  re¬ 
sists  classification  because  he  deliberately  intended  that  he  should;  he 
invites  the  reader  to  be  "  .  .  .  with  me,  wholly  One  In  Jesus  our  Lord" 

[J.  3:144] .  He  says  of  his  poetry  that  "Every  word  and  every  letter  is 
studied  and  put  into  its  fit  place  .  .  .  ."  [J.  3:144].  Only  in  re¬ 

envisioning  Jerusalem  do  the  poem  and  reader  come  together  in  imagination, 
for  example,  and  the  same  must  be  stated  of  all  of  Blake’s  poetry. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CENTER  WITHIN 

And  the  center  has  Eternal  States!  these  States  we  now  explore. 

[J.  71 ; 223] 


I 

The  Minor  Prophecies  and  "The  Book  of  Urizen" 

In  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  stated  earlier,  Blake  inverts 

the  normal  attitude  by  marrying  the  eternal  and  vegetable  worlds  rather 

than  separating  them.  More  particularly,  the  "Printing  House  Memorable 

Fancy"  ends  in  the  possibility  of  a  twofold  perception,  the  'hell'  of  a 

dead  book  or  the  'heaven'  of  imaginative  response  contained  within,  insofar 

as  it  represents  a  vortex  of  experience  to  the  reader.  Similarly,  all 

of  Blake's  work  contains  at  least  twofold  vision  (and  thus  allows  for 

fourfold)  as  his  lines  to  Butts  indicate: 

Now  I  a  fourfold  vision  see 
And  a  fourfold  vision  is  given  to  me 
Tis  fourfold  in  my  supreme  delight 
And  threefold  in  soft  Beulah's  night 
And  twofold  always.  May  God  us  keep^ 

From  Single  vision  &  Newton's  sleep. 

That  Blake's  vision  and  his  poetry,  therefore,  are  always  twofold  is  a 

crucial  point  which  applies  specifically  to  The  Book  of  Urizen,  the  'Bible 

of  Hell'  promised  at  the  end  of  the  Marriage .  That  'Bible'  also  inverts  the 

normal  attitude  for  its  intention  is  to  correct,  by  parodying,  the  Biblical 
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and  Miltonic  accounts  of  Creation  and  Fall.  Further,  it  is  a  complete  Bible 
of  Hell  and  not  merely  a  parody  of  the  Old  Testament  Genesis  and  Exodus 
chapters  because  it  contains  within  itself  the  paradoxical  contraries  which 
allow  redemption  to  be  coincident  with  creation.  It  is  Blake's  visionary 
portrayal  of  a  non-visionary  reality. 

However,  before  discussing  The  Book  of  Urizen  further,  the  general 
relationship  among  all  the  poems  of  this  period,  1793-1795,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  first  poem,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  has  been  character¬ 
ized  as: 

.  .  .  the  crowning  work  of  his  early  period, 
in  which  he  announces  himself  as  a  prophet 
come  of  age,  declares  his  independence  of 
his  two  mentors,  Milton  and  Swedenborg, 
and  proclaims  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord . ^ 

Undoubtedly  that  'prose  manifesto'  does  represent  a  declaration  of  freedom, 

a  return  to  the  energy  of  inspiration,  which  heralds  not  merely  the  end  of 

a  period  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  during  which  the  following  poems 

were  finalized  and  perfected.  These  poems  are:  America,  Europe ,  The  Song  of 

Los ,  The  Book  of  Urizen,  The  Book  of  Ahania,  and  The  Book  of  Los.  The  1 rench 

Revolution  and  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  are  omitted  because  one  is 

not  engraved  and  the  other  seems  thematically  related  to  the  earlier  Book  of 
3 

Thel .  Thus,  the  remaining  set  of  poems  constitute  a  comprehensive  cycle, 
each  calling  forth  another  poem  while  yet  remaining  separate  and  complete 
in  its  own  right. 

Taken  in  the  above  order  of  composition  these  poems  also  split  into 
two  thematic  groups:  those  which  recreate  history  and  those  which  move  to 
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the  level  of  mythopoeic  reality.  Bloom  comments  that  Blake  dealt  with 

.  .  .  individual  history  in  the  Songs  of  Experience 
and  cultural  history  in  America,  Europe ,  and  the 
Song  of  Los  .  .  .  [while  he]  completed  the  structure 

of  his  earlier  canon  by  three  creations  in  pure  myth, 
the  books  of  Urizen,  Ahania ,  and  Los . 

Although  it  has  never  really  been  noted,  Blake  continues  the  satirical  thrust 
of  the  Marriage  in  all  of  these  poems  by  virtue  of  their  titles  and  sub-titles 
alone.  That  America  and  Europe  should  be  called  "prophecies"  while  the  later 
myth  poems  should  be  called  "books"  is  surely  an  indication  that  Blake  is 
writing  poems  of  contrariety  which  are  intended  to  reveal,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  visionary  truth  of  history,  and  in  the  second  instance,  the 
eternal  history  of  this  world.  Indeed,  for  Blake,  the  latter  would  not  be 
'mythical'  poems  at  all  but  instead  visions  of  the  eternal  principles  or 
"Lineaments  of  Universal  Human  Life"  in  the  same  sense  as  Chaucer's  characters 
were 


.  .  .  the  characters  which  compose  all  ages  and  nations: 
as  one  age  falls,  another  rises,  different  to  mortal 
sight,  but  to  immortals  only  the  same;  for  we  see  the 
same  characters  repeated  again  and  again,  in  animals, 
vegetables,  minerals,  and  in  men;  nothing  new  occurs 
in  identical  existence;  Accident  ever  varies,  Substance 
can  never  suffer  change  or  decay.  [D.C.  523] 

From  another  perspective,  Blake's  characters,  Los,  Urizen,  Ore,  Enitharmon, 
Ahania,  and  Fuzon,  are  representative  of  "The  Giants  who  formed  this  world 
into  its  sensual  existence  .  .  .  ."  [M.H.H.  16:39]  Not  only  do  they  re¬ 

present  the  eternal  beginning  principles  of  history  but  they  also  illustrate 
the  two  classes  of  men,  the  Prolific  and  Devourers  of  the  Marriage ,  who  must 
be  kept  in  constant  but  worthy  strife  insofar  as  they  are  always  upon  earth. 


[M.H.H.  16:39] 
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The  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  entire  cycle  of  poems 
constitutes  a  parody  of  what  one  would  normally  expect.  Instead  of  history 
being  merely  transcribed,  it  is  transformed  by  Blake.  Out  of  the  history 
poems  which  "revolve  around  the  character  whom  Blake  calls  Ore  .  .  . ", 


the  poet  isolates  the  principle  of  recurrence,  of  rise  and  fall,  which  is 
illustrated  through  the  giant  form  of  Ore  and  the  dragon  form  of  Urizen.^ 


In  the  'Book'  poems,  Blake  ironically  adopts  a  historical  perspective, 


albeit  another  critic  has  suggested  he  here  "...  neglects  history  for 
theogony."^  Blake's  perspective  is  historical  because  double,  for  history 


in  its  complete  form  as  time  is  an  eternal  constant  to  him: 

Many  suppose  that  before  the  Creation  All 

was  Solitude  and  Chaos.  This  is  the  most 

pernicious  Idea  that  can  enter  the  Mind 

as  it  takes  away  all  sublimity  from  the 

Bible  &  Limits  All  Existence  to  Creation 

&  to  Chaos.  To  the  Time  and  Space  fixed 

by  the  Corporeal  Vegetative  Eye  &  Leaves 

the  Man  who  entertains  such  an  Idea  the 

habitation  of  Unbelieving  Demons.  Eternity 

Exists  and  all  things  in  Eternity  Independent 

of  Creation  which  was  an  Act  of  Mercy.  [V.L.J.  552] 


Blake  turns  to  'theogony'  only  because  a  comprehensive  vision  of  history 
must  begin  there  if  one  is  to  be  concerned  with  'Substance'  rather  than 


with  'Accident ' . 


This  is  explained  more  precisely  by  a  later  statement: 

What  is  Above  is  Within,  for  everything  in  Eternity 

is  translucent: 

The  Circumference  is  Within:  Without,  is  formed  the 

Selfish  Center 

And  the  Circumference  still  expands  going  forward 

to  Eternity. 

And  the  Center  has  Eternal  States!  these  States  we 

now  explore.  [J.  71:223] 
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As  'God  is  thy  own  humanity'  so  Blake's  theogony  is  within  man  and  history 
because  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  creation  and  redemption.  The  'Eternal 
States'  of  man,  his  beginning  and  end,  must  paradoxically  be  found  within 
him  if  he  is  to  be  other  than  a  vegetated  worm  ekeing  out  the  'Sleep  of 
Death'  of  this  world.  He  must  transform  the  Selfish  Center  Without  and 
annihilate  his  Urizenic  selfhood;  he  must  take  all  abstract  conceptions 
and  systems  which  emanate  from  priests  and  kings  and  remake  them  into 
imaginative  realities. 

Similarly,  the  'prophecy'  and  'book'  poems  can  be  seen  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  this  portion  of  Blake's  canon.  They  are  also  reversible  into 
Omega  and  Alpha  just  as  in  Genesis,  the  first  day  began  the  evening  before. 
As  Blake  constantly  shifted  plates  and  illustrations  in  order  to  avoid 
rigidity,  so  these  poems  stand  in  an  order  which  can,  and  should,  be  re¬ 
arranged  if  they  are  to  become  mental  realities  for  the  reader.  Damon 
suggests  this  when  discussing  The  Song  of  Los  as  a  link  between  the  later 
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and  earlier  poems  because  its  two  parts  complete  the  fourfold  geographical 
arrangement  of  America  and  Europe ,  while  "Africa"  and  "Asia"  are  also  the 
respective  historical  end  points  of  Urizen  and  Ahania.  The  title,  The  Song 
of  Los,  further  introduces  the  missing  Giant  of  the  'prophecy'  poems  and 
the  song  aspect  sardonically  conveys  a  sense  of  relationship  which  contains 
both  prophecy  and  book.  As  a  catalogue  of  horrors,  it  relates  thematically 
to  the  continent  poems  while,  in  being  sung,  it  conveys  the  ironic  but 


imminent  possibility  of  apocalypse  or  revelation  which  is  a  constant  under¬ 
lying  factor  in  all  of  Blake's  poetry  and  no  less  so  in  The  Book  of  Urizen. 


' 


. 
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Speaking  generally,  it  is  possible  to  see  Blake's  thematic  concerns 
in  this  cycle  of  poems  through  his  numerology  alone.  That  the  'history' 
poems  plus  the  Song  of  Los  are  concerned  with  the  divine  transformation  of 
history  is  indicated  by  their  fourfold  relationship,  four  being  traditionally 
the  number  of  infinite  extension.  The  'book'  poems,  of  course,  are  concerned 
with  this  world  as  suggested  by  their  literal  threefold  relationship,  three 
being  the  number  of  cyclic  recurrence,  while,  with  the  addition  of  the  Song 
of  Los,  they  are  ironically  and  simultaneously  fourfold.  Even  further,  it 
is  possible  that  together  they  represent  the  six  or  seven  stages  of  creation 
so  often  parodied  by  Blake  as  in  the  Marriage.  However,  Blake's  use  of 
parody  as  "the  inverted  form  of  the  imaginative  world  .  .  .  .  means  that 
Blake's  numbers  have  no  meaning  as  part  of  a  'Pythagorean  mathematical  diagram' 
but  "...  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  their  context  and  their  relation 
to  the  poems,  not  as  indicating  in  Blake  any  affinity  with  mathematical 
mysticism."^  This  fact  of  parody,  therefore,  is  why  the  poems  must  ulti¬ 
mately  stand  as  separate  entities.  That  they  may  be  related  as  suggested 
is  very  probable  but,  as  well,  each  poem  incorporates  all  of  the  other 
poems  within  its  own  thematic  and  mythopoeic  existence. 

In  this  respect,  another  critic  summarizes  Blake's  poetic  purpose: 

The  work  of  imagination  is  not  based  ultimately 
on  any  kind  of  statement,  because  both  the  statement 
and  its  opposite  may  be  consistently  contained  in  the 
poetic  unit.  In  a  philosophical  context,  such  avoidance 
of  commitment  would  be  mere  paradox;  in  its  poetic 
context,  it  represents  a  fulfillment  of  thought.  Los 
and  Milton  in  Blake's  poetry  establish  paradox  in  order 
to  destroy  the  indefinite;  they  search  out  the  minute 
particulars  in  order  to  violate  the  general  law;  for 
poetry  is  a  unity  based  upon  the  perception  of  the 
unique .  ^ 


■ 
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The  Book  of  Urizen,  therefore,  contains  all  that  comes  before  and  after 
it  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole  and  must  be  unified  in  its  own  right. 
Certainly  the  individual  poem  can  be  made  to  fit  an  outline  such  as  the 
one  suggested  above  but,  paradoxically,  it  also  exists  in  its  own  right  in 
order  to  explain  the  outline.  Thus,  even  the  later  poem,  Jerusalem,  which 
supposedly  represents  an  opposite  perspective  to  The  Book  of  Urizen,  is 
contained  in  terms  of  its  generic  elements  within  the  earlier  and  shorter 
work.  An  examination,  then,  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  should  clarify  this, 
keeping  in  mind  the  idea  of  poetic  paradox,  the  relation  of  eternal  and 
vegetable  worlds  through  the  vortex,  and  the  nature  of  parody. 

Emery,  in  his  The  Book  of  Urizen,  summarizes  some  of  the  previous 
critical  approaches  to  the  poem.  He  says: 


E.D.  Hirsch  has  recently  argued  that  Blake  is  not 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  the  cosmos  but  with 
the  spiritual  failure  of  man,  a  failure  which  Blake 
externalizes  and  dramatizes  by  writing  a  parody  of 
cosmological  works  ....  Harold  Bloom  thinks  the 
poem  primarily  a  satire  of  earlier  creation  accounts 
and  only  secondarily  a  serious  cosmogonical  effort 
of  his  own.  Much  earlier,  S.  Foster  Damon  had 
read  it  both  as  a  cosmic  drama  dealing  with  a  creation 
which,  being  a  Fall,  initiates  the  problem  of  evil  in 
the  universe,  and  as  a  psychic  drama,  a  study  oj^the 
fall  from  innocence  which  each  man  experiences. 

Emery  himself  sees  the  poem  as  "  .  .  .an  account  of  Blake's  own  fall  from 


innocence  which,  since  each  man  creates  hell  and  heaven  within  himself,  can 

14 

be  used  as  a  workable  hypothesis  to  explain  the  cosmic  creation."  Having 
established  that  it  is  first  a  "psychological  study"  and,  second,  a  "serious 
cosmogonical  effort,"  Emery  then  points  out  that  "Since  the  myth  runs  counter 
to  that  of  these  antecedents  (the  assumed  God  being  a  destroyer  rather  than 
a  creator) ,  every  borrowed  attribute  and  action  contains  an  implicit  irony 
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[and]  the  poem  is  therefore,  thirdly,  a  satire. In  effect,  Emery's 
argument  is  more  complete  than  the  previous  ones  but  nevertheless  omits 
what  from  a  logical  perspective  would  seem  most  necessary  to  any  Blake  poem 
of  creation  and  fall;  that  is,  the  concomitant  fact  of  redemption  and  the 
allowance  for  its  place  in  the  creation.  Undoubtedly,  an  artist  who  devoted 
his  major  poems,  Milton  and  Jerusalem,  to  that  theme  could  not  have  dis¬ 
avowed  such  an  interest  in  his  earlier  works.  That  Emery's  argument  is 
incomplete  in  this  respect  is  made  evident  by  looking  at  The  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  which  promises  even  earlier  that  a  new  heaven  is  begun  and 
which  means  it  in  a  more  literal  manner  than  merely  satirizing  Swedenborg 
would  suggest. 

The  question  of  redemption  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  can  be  partially 
answered  by  looking  more  closely  at  Blake's  oft-quoted  statement  in  The 
Marriage  that  "I  have  also:  The  Bible  of  Hell:  which  the  world  shall  have 
whether  they  will  or  no."  [M.H.H.  21:43]  Traditionally,  Urizen  has  been 
read  as  the  first  segment,  the  Genesis-Exodus  portion,  of  that  promised 
Bible.  Blake's  tentative  "First"  in  the  title  of  Urizen  has  encouraged 
this  interpretation.  The  poem  also  parodies  those  Biblical  chapters  by 
discussing  them  in  connection  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  However,  Blake's 
"First,"  read  diabolically  along  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  can  be  taken  to 
mean  not  merely  the  first  section  of  the  Bible  but  the  first  Bible  itself. 

(Is  there  any  other  Bible  of  Hell  in  existence?)  It  is  also  'first'  because 
it  is  once  again  a  poetic  tale  and  not  a  moral  lesson  abstracted  by  priests 
and  kings  and  used  to  enslave  "the  vulgar  by  attempting  to  realize  or  abstract 
the  mental  deities  from  their  objects. 


n 


[M.H.H.  11:37]  In  effect,  The  Book 
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of  Urizen  is  Blake's  corrective  rendering  of  both  the  Bible  and  Paradise  Lost 
in  order  to  rid  them  of  the  negation  wherein  "the  Father  is  Destiny,  the  Son, 
a  Ratio  of  the  five  senses.  &  the  Holy-Ghost  Vacuum! "  [M.H.H.  5:35]  Thus 

it  precedes  all  the  other  cosmogonical  accounts  because  it  is  the  truest 
(the  'First'  can  be  omitted  later  because  the  truth  of  the  poetry  should  be 
self-evident  to  the  visionary  eye  when  reading  it) . 

Second,  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  also  the  most  complete  in  that  it  does 

away  with  the  dualistic  God  at  whom  Blake  elsewhere  pokes  fun: 

Thinking  as  I  do  that  the  creator  of  this 
World  is  a  very  Cruel  Being  &  being  a 
Worshipper  of  Christ  I  cannot  help  saying 
the  Son  0  how  unlike  the  Father  [First 
God  Almighty  comes  with  a  Thump  on  the 
Head.  then  Jesus  Christ  comes  with  a 
balm  to  heal  it]#  [V.L.J.  555] 

It  is  complete  because  it  contains  the  generic  qualities  of  both  the  Old 
Testament  God  and  the  New  Testament  Jesus  and  is  not  merely  limited  to  the 
Genesis-Exodus  portion.  Indeed,  accepting  Frye's  understanding  of  the  Bible 

1 6 

as  "  .  .  .a  continuous  reshaping  of  the  earlier  and  more  primitive  visions”, 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  constant  symbolic  foreshadowing  of  the  New  Testament. 
Because  of  this.  The  Book  of  Urizen  necessarily  includes  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  terms  of  the  eternal  aspects  of  Creation,  Fall,  and  Redemption.  It  is 
intended  to  show  forth  the  naked  outline  of  Biblical  truth  and  to  reveal 
that  what  has  been  hidden  away  has  become  a  confusion  of  poetic  truth  and 
philosophical  truth: 

.  .  .  these  various  States  I  have  seen  in  my 

Imagination  when  distant  they  appear  as 
One  Man  but  as  you  approach  they 
appear  Multitudes  of  Nations.  [V.L.J.  546] 


'Si- 
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Such  near-sightedness,  the  result  of  reading  in  the  fundamentalist  sense 
rather  than  by  Divine  Analogy  is  what  The  Book  of  Urizen  will  attempt  to 
correct . 

Emery’s  argument  that  Urizen  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete  because 

"Blake  does  not  delineate  a  Four-fold  divison  of  Eternity  .  .  .  but  only 

two  are  named  -  Urizen  and  Los"’*'*7  is  wrong  because  this  division  is  dictated 

by  what  the  poem  is  trying  to  envision  within  the  most  comprehensive  rather 

than  complete  terms.  Similarly,  as  Frye  points  out,  there  is  no  Albion  or 

Atlantic  Golden  Age  because  the  poem  is  concerned  with  the  malfunctioning 

18 

of  Eternity  in  which  disunity  strives  to  become  a  false  unity.  A  four¬ 
fold  division  is  unnecessary  because  the  poem  is  a  circumscribing,  through 
Los,  of  the  actions  of  Urizen  who  was,  and  is,  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
fourfoldness  in  this  world.  E.J.  Rose,  in  his  article  on  Milton  indicates 
how  basic  this  is  to  Blake: 

Blake's  poetic  theory  and  his  conception  of 
imagination  are  embodied  in  the  imagery  and 
iconography  of  almost  all  of  his  work,  even 
in  the  songs.  Throughout,  the  divine  image 
is  contrasted  with  the  human  abstract ,  that 
is,  the  imagination  is  contrasted  with  the 
reason  as  a  poetic  image  is  contrasted  by  ^ 
implication  with  a  discursive  description. 

Such  a  division,  of  course,  is  represented  by  the  two  primary  figures  of 

Urizen ,  Urizen,  the  reason  which  separates  from  Eternity,  and  Los,  the 


imagination  which  cleaves  to  eternity. 
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2 

Explication  of  the  Poem 

Although  Blake's  illustrations  will  be  dealt  with  separately,  the 

first  three  plates  of  the  poem  will  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the 

poem  itself  and  as  a  summary  of  some  of  the  statements  previously  made. 

The  title  page  has  been  justly  described  as  a  portrait  of  a  "frighteningly 

,,20 

self-absorbed  stony  old  man  .  .  .  .  but  that  absorption  must  be  connected 

with  the  details  of  the  illustration.  If  Urizen,  as  "god  of  this  world', 
parallels  the  Biblical  God,  then  Urizen's  'book'  should  parallel  the  Bible. 
In  this  sense,  the  illustration  is  illuminating  for  Urizen  appears  crouched 
on  a  book  opened  roughly  in  the  middle  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  writing 
in  two  other  books  which  seem,  upon  closer  inspection,  more  like  tablets  of 
stone.  All  three  may  be  the  Books  of  Brass,  Iron  and  Gold  mentioned  on 
Plate  Seven  of  the  Song  of  Los,  but  their  differences  seem  more  significant. 
Urizen,  in  fact,  appears  as  God,  either  in  foetal  crouch  or  with  possible 
and  ambivalent  wings  (bat  or  angel) ,  contemplating  his  creation  in  the  Word 
and  writing  the  commandments  on  the  tablets. 

In  contrast  to  the  blank  tablets,  the  center  book  has  lines  inscribed 
on  it  which  suggest  hieroglyphics,  if  not  mock  Hebrew.  Webs  or  nets  extend 
from  it  down  to  the  corners  of  the  illustration  and  suggest  the  'webs  of 
religion'  which  later  become  monstrous  ropes  and  enclose  Urizen  himself  in 
the  last  illustration  of  the  poem.  The  opened  book,  if  identified  as  the 
Bible,  also  suggests  that  a  major  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Old 
Testament  portion,  as  Urizen's  foot  is  implanted  on  the  left  section  which 
would  be  the  Old  Testament  if  he  were  to  be  reading  from  it.  Accepting  the 
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right-left  designation  in  Blake's  art,"  the  fact  that  it  is  Urizen's 
quite  contorted  right  foot  suggests  that  the  Old  Testament  quality  of  Urizen, 
as  well  as  the  left,  or  material  side,  are  to  be  counter-balanced,  however, 
by  the  New  Testament  or  truly  spiritual  portion  represented  by  the  right 
side . 

This  possibility  is  furthered  when  one  glances  at  the  next  plate, 

the  "Preludium"  illustration  of  the  mother  and  child,  commonly  interpreted 

as  Enitharmon  and  Ore.  Against  Urizen's  domination  of  the  lower  half  of 

his  plate,  they  appear  in  the  upper  half  of  their 's,  roughly  where  Urizen's 
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wispy  tree  of  mystery  appeared.  In  contrast  to  his  downward  self-absorption, 
these  two  figures  are  flying;  the  child  faces  the  reader  and  the  mother  is 
facing  the  child.  Also,  the  previous  books  and  cave  here  seem  to  be  consumed 
by  fire  and  the  specific  figure  of  Urizen  on  the  book  has  been  replaced  by 
the  first  seven  lines,  divided  into  four  and  three,  which  announce:  first, 
the  theme  of  the  poem,  the  "primeval  Priests  assum'd  power";  and  second, 
the  poet's  unfearing  willingness  to  write  the  poem  of  "dark  visions  of 
torment."  Continuing  the  notion  of  total  parody,  the  mother  and  child,  who 
appear  to  replace  the  Tree  of  Mystery,  suggest  the  central  fact  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  birth  and  life  of  Christ.  Thus,  the  plate  is  pictorially 
quite  opposed  to  the  previous  one  and,  as  well,  to  the  four  lines  of  dark 
foreboding  which  are  enclosed  within  the  flames  and  which  refer  to  Urizenic 
willfulness  and  separation.  The  other  three  lines  of  poetry  within  the 
flame  suggest  the  poet's  flaming  inspiration,  though,  in  oppostion  to  the 
'dark  torment’  of  the  Eternals  and  possibly  foreshadow  the  later  furnaces 
of  Los-Blake.  Ironically,  then,  the  flames  may  be  seen  from  a  double  per- 
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spective  for  they  reveal  not  only  torment  but  the  consuming,  cleansing 
fire  when  "Error  or  Creation  will  be  Burned  Up  and  .  .  .  Truth  or  Eternity 
will  appear"  [V.L.J.  555],  which  is  the  concomitant  aspect  of  Blake's  vision. 

The  third  plate,  which  introduces  the  poem  proper,  illustrates  this 
fact  of  the  double  perspective.  Damon  suggests  that  the  plate  represents 
"Los  in  the  flames  of  inspiration"  J  while  Dorothy  Plowman  suggests  that 

o  / 

it  is  "Urizen  [fighting]  with  the  fire  consum'd  inwards.'"1  Following  the 
previous  discussion  of  flames  it  should  appear  obvious  that  the  point  of 
the  illustration  is  that  it  must  be  perceived  simultaneously  in  both  ways. 

For  example,  the  figure  has  his  right  foot  and  left  arm  forward,  is  facing 
inwards,  and  has  his  arms  in  the  cruciform  position.  Surely  the  facing  in¬ 
wards  parodies  the  idea  of  seeing  only  'the  hind  parts  of  God',  while  the 
cruciform  position  is  meant  to  ambiguously,  but  simultaneously,  suggest  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  being  both  Los  and  Urizen,  in  fact,  the 
figure  comes  closest  to  being  the  fourteen  year  old  "red  Ore"  in  America 

for  Ore  in  Urizen  is  born  of  Los  and  Enitharmon  but  given  unto  Urizen  in 
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terms  of  the  pillar  of  fire  which  will  bring  Urizen  back  to  life.  Con¬ 
firming  this  suggestion  is  the  direction  of  the  figure's  movement  which  is 
from  left  to  right  on  the  page.  This  is,  of  course,  the  cyclic  direction 
of  recurrence,  of  clock-time,  and  Ore,  as  the  later  explication  of  the 

poem  will  indicate,  is  very  definitely  bound  to  Nature  and  clock-time 

26 

besides  being  an  aspect  of  Jesus. 

These  three  illustrations  have  served  to  indicate  how  carefully  The 
Book  of  Urizen  must  be  read  for  it  is  intended  not  merely  to  be  a  static 
picture  of  creation  but  to  call  forth  for  examination  the  quality  of  vision 
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present  in  the  reader.  If  it  is  read  purely  from  the  Urizenic  point  of 

view,  the  poetry  will  resolve  into  pointless  abstraction  rather  than  "thought- 

creating  fires."  To  avoid  this  danger,  it  must  be  seen  as  vortexical  insofar 

as  it  portrays  the  gradual  consolidation  of  error  in  Urizen's  creation  while 

making  possible  for  the  reader  the  same  visionary  lack  of  fear  as  exemplified 

by  the  poet  in  the  Preludium.  As  Blake  later  says: 

All  Life  consists  of  these  Two  Throwing 

Off  Error  [&  Knaves  from  our  company] 

continually  &  receiving  Truth  [or  wise 

men  into  our  Company]  continually.  [V.L.J.  551] 

Although  born  into  the  world  of  Urizen,  the  reader  can  realize  vision  just 

as  Blake  paradoxically  and  courageously  faces  the  error  of  creation,  the 

non-visionary  state  of  this  Urizenic  world,  through  the  transforming  medium 

of  his  art. 

To  suggest  that  Blake  presents  both  the  thumping  God  and  the  healing 

Jesus  is  an  over-simplification,  however,  for  Blake's  parodic  parallels  are 

not  literal  but  are  concerned,  instead,  with  the  innate  forms  of  each,  and 

the  quality  of  visionary  relationship  between  them.  For  example,  the 

purpose  of  Urizen  is  to  delineate  man's  'changed  outlook',  his  fallen 

perspective  in  this  world,  while  simultaneously  revealing  its  reasoned 

absurdity  and  consequent  necessary  dismissal.  Fisher  best  explains  this  in 

discussing  Blake's  Jerusalem  and  Jersualem's  position  in  Albion  with  regard 

to  eternal  and  vegetable  worlds.  He  says: 

By  this  use  of  Albion  and  Jerusalem,  [their  separation 
and  reunion]  Blake  shows  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  relationship  between  the  macrocosm,  or 
the  great  world  of  nature>  and  the  microcosm,  the  little 
world  of  man.  In  this  change  of  outlook,  unfallen  human 
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existence  becomes  the  macrocosm,  and  the  natural 
field  of  experience  the  microcosm.  If  this  is 
man’s  possible  goal,  it  must  be  latent  in  his  origin. 

[my  emphasis]  Blake’s  expression  of  such  an  origin 
and  its  fulfilment  takes  the  form  of  a  movement  from 
the  original  innocence  of  a  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
final  experience  of  a  New  Jerusalem.  The  entire  theme 
is  foreshadowed  in  his  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  [sic] 
satirically  corrected  and  sharpened  in  The  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  symbolically  tried  and  proved  in  the 
minor  prophecies,  outlined  in  The  Four  Zoas,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  Milton  and  Jerusalem.  Using  his  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  as  a  model,  he 
looks  back  to  man’s  origin  as  to  a  garden  newly  planted 
and  sown,  and  forward  to  his  consummation  as  to  a  city, 

"prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  so  easy,  and  so  necessary,  to  use  Blake’s  later 

works,  particularly  Milton  and  Jerusalem,  as  explanations  of  his  earlier. 

In  a  sense,  The  Book  of  Urizen  and  Jerusalem  begin  at  opposite  ends  of 

the  Blakean  spectrum  or  continuum  but  each  poem  really  includes  the  other 

as  its  necessary  corollary.  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  the  Bible  of  Hell  because 

it  deals  with  the  formation  of  Ulro,  the  watery  chaos  upon  which  is  based 

the  world  of  Generation,  while  Jerusalem  is  concerned  with  building  Jerusalem, 

the  regenerative  state,  out  of  Generation.  Where  Blake  asks  the  reader  to  be 

"  .  .  .  wholly  One  in  Jesus  our  Lord"  [J.  3:144]  at  the  beginning  of 

Jerusalem,  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  he  implores  the  Eternals  to  "  .  .  .  fear 

not  /  To  unfold  your  dark  visions  of  torment."  [B.U.  2:69]  Where  in 

Jerusalem  his  concern  is  the  creation  of  the  "Circumference  Within,"  in 

The  Book  of  Urizen  it  is  with  the  formation  of  the  "Selfish  Center"  without. 

Technically  speaking,  Urizen  presents  a  radical  face  to  the  world. 

For  most  of  his  prophecies  Blake  used  the  long  iambic  septenary  line  with 
many  variations;  ultimately,  as  Damon  suggests,  "Each  line  represents  a 
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breath  and  this  breath  is  the  real  metrical  unit,  around  which  all  the 

9  o 

variations  are  formed. In  The  Book  of  Urizen,  however,  the  poet  worked 
with  an  anapestic  trimeter  line  which  roughly  halves  his  normal  line  unit 
and  gives  the  poem  a  very  nervous  and  excited  quality  instead  of  the  rolling 
oratorical  effect  usually  felt.  In  this  respect,  the  halving  of  the  line 
points  to  the  delineation  of  twofold  rather  than  fourfold  characters  while 
the  trimeter  aspect  points  to  a  possible  parodying  of  the  Biblical  trinity. 
Similarly,  the  poem  is  written,  in  illustrated  versions,  in  double  columns 
of  short  disjunct  units  varying  from  doublets  up  to  one  section  of  fourteen 
lines.  These  units  are  accompanied  throughout  by  illustrations  which  occupy 
either  the  lower  or  upper  portion  of  each  particular  plate. 

Curiously,  though,  one  plate  varies  from  this  pattern  insofar  as 
the  illustration  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  plate  and  surrounded  with 
text  above  and  below.  This  plate,  Number  Thirteen,  is  significant  in  another 
respect  which  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  The  poetry  represented  covers 
the  last  section  of  Chapter  Four  [B]  and  the  beginning  section  of  Chapter 
Five,  that  is,  the  midway  point  of  the  nine  chapters  of  Urizen  which  in 
themselves  point  to  the  later  nine  nights  of  nightmare  vision  in  The  Four 
Zoas .  At  this  midway  point,  a  careful  examination  of  an  illustrated  version 
of  Urizen  reveals  that  the  series  of  winged  insects  or  flights  of  birds 
which  had  been  interspersed  among  the  plates  of  the  first  four  chapters 

culminate  in  two  large  and  obvious  winged  forms  which  suggest  a  moth  and 
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butterfly  respectively.  They  remind  one  immediately  of  the  lines  in 


Auguries  of  Innocence: 
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The  Catterpiller  on  the  Leaf 
Repeats  to  thee  thy  Mothers  grief 
Kill  not  the  Moth  nor  Butterfly 

For  the  Last  Judgment  draweth  nigh.  [A. I.  37-40:485] 

That  Blake  is  intentionally  and  ironically  indicating  the  end  of  man’s 

O  A 

"winged  life",  u  the  loss  of  Eternity,  is  made  evident  by  the  subsequent 

advent  of  this  world  and  the  fallen  outlook  which  begins  with  the  poetry 

of  Chapter  Five  and  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later. 

The  poem  proper  begins  with  the  seven  line  Preludium  mentioned 

earlier  in  relation  to  the  opening  illustrations.  The  first  four  lines 

indicate  grammatically  what  the  Urizenic  state  of  cther-worldliness  is 

for  the  opening  sentence  is  incomplete.  Instead,  it  begins  'in  media  res', 

between  the  two  w7orlds  of  subject  and  predicate: 

Of  the  primeval  Priests  assum'd  power, 

When  Eternals  spurn'd  back  bis  religion; 

And  gave  him  a  place  in  the  north. 

Obscure,  shadowy,  void,  solitary.  [B.U.  2:69] 

Contrasted  to  this  picture  of  desolation,  the  next  three  lines  resound 

with  a  fervent  willingness  to  clarify  all  that  is  obscure  and  solitary: 

Eternals  I  hear  your  call  gladly. 

Dictate  sw'ift  winged  words,  &  fear  not 

To  unfold  your  dark  visions  of  torment.  [B.U.  2:69] 

The  'winged  words'  immediately  suggest,  of  course,  the  winged  creatures 

illustrated  later  in  the  text  and  connect,  ironically,  with  the  fact  that 

wings  "...  always  signify  an  element  of  hope  even  in  passages  of  otherwise 
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dark  or  sombre  character."  Such  hope  is  also  related  to  the  suggested 

joy  of  the  poem's  secretary,  Blake,  at  being  able  to  transcribe  what  so 
torments  the  Eternals.  Thus,  the  three  lines  ending  the  Preludium  contrast 
quite  explicitly  with  the  previous  ones  announcing  the  theme  of  the  poem. 
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Chapter  One  then  begins  with  a  vision  of  the  preceding  torment, 

Urizen 's  actions  as  seen,  presumably,  by  the  other  Eternals: 

Lo,  a  shadow  of  horror  is  risen 
In  Eternity!  Unknown,  unprolific! 

Self-closd,  all-repelling:  what  Demon 

Hath  form'd  this  abominable  void 

This  soul-shudd ’ ring  vacuum?  -  Some  said 

"It  is  Urizen,"  But  unknown,  abstracted 

Brooding,  secret,  the  dark  power  hid.  [B.U.  3:69] 

Unfolding  here  is  an  image  of  Urizen  enclosed  or  folded  into  an  assumed 
world  of  selfhood  and  caught  in  perpetual  warfare  with  other  worlds.  Al¬ 
though  supposedly  the  creator,  Urizen' s  creation  is  a  ’ soul-shudd ' ring 
vacuum',  a  phrase  which  echoes  Blake's  earlier  complaint  that  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  "the  Father  is  Destiny,  the  Son,  a  Ratio  of  the  five  senses, 

&  the  Holy-ghost,  Vacuum!"  [M.H.H.  35]  That  such  an  idea  is  pertinent 
for  Blake,  is  made  explicit  by  remembering  that  Urizen  had  previously  been 
given  "a  place  in  the  North"  [B.U.  2,  69],  the  abode  of  Urthona.  This 
usurpation  or  creation  of  vacuum  where  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Los  should  be 
leads  to  discussing,  once  again,  Blake's  parodying  of  the  Bible  and  Paradise 
Lost  which  is  a  crucial  element  of  The  Book  of  Urizen. 

Although  Urizen  contains  only  Urizen,  Los,  and  Ore  as  representatives 
of  Blake's  symbolical  Four  Zoas,  Tharmas,  Luvah,  Urizen  and  Urthona,  it  is 

nevertheless  important  that  the  Zoas  are  kept  in  mind  at  this  point.  Because 
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these  figures  have  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  by  a  number  of  critics, 
Damon's  definitions  in  the  Dictionary  will  be  used  here  for  the  sake  of 
simplification.  He  defines  the  four,  giving  appropriate  references  to 


Blake's  text: 


Blake  identified  them  with  the  four  fundamental 
aspects  of  Man:  his  body  (Tharmas  -  West) ;  his 
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In  The  Book  of 

reason  (Urizen  -  South) ;  his  emotions  (Luvah  - 
East) ;  and  his  imagination  (Urthona  -  North) . 

These  aspects  are  Jung’s  fourfold  analyses  of 
man.  Blake  named  them  and  assigned  them  compass 
points  (Milt  19:18;  34:34  etc.).  They  are  "the 

Four  Eternal  Senses  of  Man"  (Jer  36:31;  98:22), 

"the  Four  Rivers  of  the  Water  of  Life"  (Jer  98:15); 

"West  flow’d  the  Parent  Sense,  the  Tongue;  .  .  . 

South  stood  the  Nerves  of  the  Eye;  East,  in  Rivers 
of  Bliss,  the  Nerves  of  the  Expansive  Nostrils  .  .  . 

North  stood  the  labyrinthine  Ear  (J98: 16-18).  As 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  his  Zoas  are 
reflections  of  the  divine  aspects.  Tharmas  the 

Shepherd  is  a  mirroring  of  God  the  Father;  Luvah, 
in  whose  robes  of  blood  Jesus  descends,  corresponds 
to  the  Son;  and  Urthona-Los,  the  fount  of  inspiration, 
is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Urizen,  however,  is  that  aspect 
of  Divinity  which  falls  and  becomes  the  equivalent 
of  the  Devil. ^ 

Urizen,  neither  Tharmas  nor  Luvah  appear  in  their  own  right 

but  instead  they  are  functions  of  Urizen  and  Los  respectively.  The  Los- 
Luvah  identification  is  made  explicit  by  the  birth  of  Ore,  later  the 
fallen  manifestation  of  Luvah,  but  here  described  as  Los’s  first-born  son 


[B.U.  19:78]. 

The  Ur izen-Tharmas  identification,  obviously  tentative  at 

this  point,  is 

suggested  by  reading  backwards  from  Blake's  next  major  poem, 

The  Four  Zoas. 

There , 

The  account  of  the  fall,  in  Blake's  more 
comprehensive  version,  begins  not  with 

Urizen,  but  "with  Tharmas,  Parent  power, 
dark'ning  in  the  West,"  and  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  Emanations.  Tharmas,  in 

Eternity,  was  the  particular  representative 
of  unity,  man's  attribute  of  the  power  of 
harmony  between  love,  intellect,  and 
imagination.  .  .  .  Tharmas  is  the  unfallen 
link  between  the  potential  and  the  actual, 
what  man  wants  and  what  he  can  get.  Before 
the  fall  into  division,  every  desire  is  ^ 
carried  over  into  realization  by  Tharmas. 

-w  3 
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In  forming  the  body  of  this  world  Urizen  takes  over  the  function  of  the 

body  in  Eternity  and  thus  stands  as  a  triple-headed  figure  in  his  own 

right,  as  the  Father,  Urizen,  and  the  Devil  simultaneously.  From  this 

perspective,  Blake's  infernal  wisdom  in  his  Bible  of  Hell  can  be  appreciated. 

By  parodying  the  complete  Bible,  he  constructs  a  fallen  or  diabolic  trinity 

made  up  of  Urizen-the  Father,  Los-the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Orc-the  Son. 

The  diabolic  trinity  is  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  association  of 

Urizen  with  the  devil,  a  point  to  which  Blake  speaks  elsewhere: 

.  .  .  if  man  is  considered  as  only  evil,  &  God 
only  good  how  then  is  regeneration  effected 
which  turns  the  evil  to  good,  by  casting  out 
the  evil  by  the  good.  [A.L.  489:583] 

Thus,  the  previously  mentioned  line  in  Urizen  about  the  'soul  shudd'ring 

vacuum'  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  fact,  but  details  most  precisely  the 

problematical  aspect  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  in  the  Biblical  and 
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Miltonic  accounts,  that  of  the  good  God,  who  after  creating  Eden,  then 
allowed  man  to  fall.  In  Urizen,  the  creation  of  a  vacuum  signifies  the 
negation  of  the  one  power  which  later  redeems  man,  his  imagination  or 
vehicular  form  -  Los.  By  making  the  Holy  Ghost  vacuum,  Urizen  can  only 
create  a  fallen  world.  He  can  only  operate  within  his  vacuum;  he  cannot 
redeem  it. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  succeeding  lines  of  the  poem: 

Times  on  times  he  divided,  &  measur'd 

Space  by  space  in  his  ninefold  darkness.  [B.U.  3:69] 

Time  and  space  signify  Urizen's  usurpation,  for  they  are  eventually,  in 

Blake's  poetry,  the  attributes  of  Los  and  his  emanation,  Enitharmon: 


_ 
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Los  is  by  mortals  nam’d  Time  Enitharmon  is  nam’d  Space 

But  they  depict  him  bald  &  aged  who  is  in  eternal  youth 

All  powerful  and  his  locks  flourish  like  the  brow  of  morning 

He  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  the  ever  apparent  Elias 

Time  is  the  mercy  of  Eternity;  without  Times  swiftness 

Which  is  the  swiftest  of  all  things:  all  were  eternal  torment. 

[M.  24:120] 

Urizen's  time  and  space  is  ninefold  because  he  can  only  multiply  the  three 

dimensions  of  space  by  the  three  dimensions  of  time.  Los,  as  time,  is  the 
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"mercy  of  Eternity"  because  he  redeems  or  eternalizes  it  by  adding  space. 

However,  it  is  this  quality  of  the  later  Los  which  must  be  explained  in  the 

context  of  The  Book  of  Urizen. 

On  Plate  Six,  Blake  writes: 

Los  wept  howling  around  the  dark  Demon: 

And  cursing  his  lot;  for  in  anguish, 

Urizen  was  rent  from  his  side; 

And  a  fathomless  void  for  his  feet; 

And  intense  fires  for  his  dwelling.  [B.U.  6:72] 

Urizen's  usurpation  of  the  north  is  not  merely  "negative  because  it  is 

solipsistic  .  .  .  as  Bloom  suggests,  but  is  horrifying  because  it  is 

reason's  assumption  of  the  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  man.  Thus,  Blake's 

denial  of  natural  religion  and  his  diatribes  against  Deism  are  understandable 

because  all  such  religious  thinking  exemplifies  the  Urizenic  impulse  in  man 

and  the  individual  reenactment  can  only  lead  man  to  justify  his  fallen 

condition  rather  than  to  redeem  himself  from  it. 

The  Urizenic  act  of  forming  this  world  and  the  'Selfish  Center' 

within  is  illuminated  further  by  the  contraries  to  Biblical  principles  that 

Blake  enunciates  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  There,  he  says: 

Man  has  No  Body  distinct  from  his  Soul 
for  that  calld  Body  is  a  portion  of 
Soul  discerned  by  the  five  Senses,  the 
chief  inlets  of  Soul  in  this  age. 


1. 
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2.  Energy  is  the  only  life  and  is  from  the 
Body  and  Reason  is  the  bound  or  outward 
circumference  of  Energy. 

3.  Energy  is  Eternal  Delight.  [M.H.H.  4:34] 

Blake's  use  of  a  diabolical  trinity  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  intended  to 
be  a  full  illustration  of  these  principles  which  are  the  inverted  equivalents, 
or  contraries,  of  commonly  accepted  Biblical  principles.  The  principle 
of  oneness  for  body  and  soul  is  paralleled  by  the  fact  that  both  Urizen 
and  Los  fell,  and,  as  well,  by  the  fact  that  Urizen,  in  his  Tharmas  aspect 
as  the  body,  was  rent  from  Los's  side  in  Eternity: 

Los  wept  howling  around  the  dark  Demon: 

And  cursing  his  lot;  for  in  anguish, 

Urizen  was  rent  from  his  side.  [B.U.  6:72] 

That  Los  should  weep  'around  the  dark  Demon'  illustrates,  in  its  spatial 
signification,  that  the  Urizenic  creation  would,  and  will  be,  a  direct 
attempt  to  invert  and  therefore  create  the  fallen  distinction  wherein  one 
follows  Reason  and  calls  Energy  an  Evil.  The  howling  and  cursing  by  Los 
not  only  suggests  his  dismay  and  horror  but  exemplifies  his  position  as 
Energy  in  Eternity.  The  usual  identification  of  Energy  with  Ore  is  not 
sufficient,  as  The  Book  of  Urizen  indicates,  for  Ore  is  born  of  Los  and 
Enitharmon  in  this  world  only.  In  Eternity,  Los  still  contains  and  embodies 
the  fullness  of  the  Ore  impulse.  In  this  context,  therefore,  Blake  can 
detail  both  the  nature  of  man's  rightful  position  in  Eternity,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Marriage ,  and  yet  indicate  how  the  opposite,  the 
'normal'  or  fallen,  state  of  man  came  to  be.  Indeed,  Urizen's  problem  is 
that,  by  usurping  Los's  place,  by  becoming  the  center  rather  than  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  Energy,  his  creation  can  only  be  a  false  and  divided  one.  He 
has,  to  use  the  Biblical  sense,  tried  to  place  the  Father  preeminently  above 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  eternal  truth  that  "Energy  is  Eternal 
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Delight"  is  perverted  by  him  into  the  fallen  doctrine  that  ’Energy  is 
eternal  damnation'. 

Blake's  later  insistence  in  the  prophecies  upon  the  relation  of 

Jesus,  the  final  form  of  Ore,  to  Los,  is  therefore  inevitable  as  they 

stand  united  against  a  false  God  and  false  creation.  The  Book  of  Urizen 

demonstrates  that  the  natural  perception  of  this  fallen  world  always  grants 

God,  the  Father,  preeminence  because  He  reflects  the  Urizenic  attempt  to 

dominate  through  static  reason.  As  a  countering  force,  the  Trinity  is 

forever  vital  because  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  redemptive  aspects 

of  the  godhead  and,  as  Blake  said  in  There  is  No  Natural  Religion,  "God 

becomes  as  we  are,  so  that  we  may  be  as  he  is"  [N.N.R.  2],  Theologically 

speaking,  salvation  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  Jesus: 

Man  is  born  a  Spectre  or  Satan  &  is  altogether 
an  Evil,  &  requires  a  New  Selfhood  continually 
&  must  continually  be  changed  into  his  direct 
contrary  .  .  .  Man  must  &  will  have  Some  Religion; 

if  he  has  not  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  he  will  have 
the  Religion  of  Satan;  &  will  erect  the  Synagogue 
of  Satan.  calling  the  Prince  of  this  World,  God; 
and  destroying  all  who  do  not  worship  Satan  under 
the  Name  of  God.  Will  any  one  say:  Where  are  those 
who  worship  Satan  under  the  Name  of  God!  Where  are 
they?  Listen!  Every  religion  that  Preaches  Vengeance 
for  Sin  is  the  Religion  of  the  Enemy  &  Avenger;  and 
not  of  the  Forgiver  of  Sin,  and  their  God  is  Satan, 

Named  by  the  Divine  Name.  [J.  52:198] 

As  creator  of  the  fallen  world,  Urizen,  and  the  Urizenic  principle  of 

reason,  reflects  the  point  of  view  that  creates  the  Old  Testament  Hebraic 

God.  They  are  Satanic  to  Blake  and  must  be  continually  changed  into  the 

contrary,  the  state  of  Los  or  imagination. 

Returning  to  Chapter  One  of  Urizen ,  Urizen 's  actions  have  been 
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enlarged  upon  to  demonstrate  the  totality  he  represents  at  this  stage  in 
Blake's  poem.  By  usurping  Los's  place,  Urizen  can  look  outward  and  see 
only  himself.  He  becomes  an  all-pervading  principle  which  embodies  the 
Satan,  Selfhood  and  Spectre  figures  differentiated  by  Blake  in  the  later 
poetry.  Also,  Urizen  is  of  the  class  of  the  Elect  according  to  Blake's 
inversion  of  the  Calvinistic  threefold  classification  of  Elect,  Redeemed, 
and  Reprobate.  He  is  therefore  "The  State  of  Death  and  Hot  a  Human  Existence" 
[J.  49:197],  as  well  as  the  "Reasoning  Negative"  [M.  5:98].  The  Satan, 
Selfhood  and  Spectre  figures  constitute  Urizen' s  perverted  forms  and,  as 
he  is  what  he  beholds,  his  limiting  and  self-enclosing  actions  are  contained 
within  them.  Thus,  Urizen 's  world  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  becomes  one  of 
"desolate  mountains,"  "forsaken  wilderness,"  "vast  forests";  in  short,  a 
"petrific  abominable  chaos"  [B.U.  3:70]  because  he  is  a  "self-contemplating 


shadow"  [B.U.  3:69],  a  dragon  chasing  his  own  tail. 
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Urizen  is  described  through  his  outside  world  because,  like  the  later 
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Tharmas  of  The  Four  Zoas,  his  Emanations  are  all  lost  to  him: 

For  he  strove  in  battles  dire 
In  unseen  conflictions  with  shapes 
Bred  from  his  forsaken  wilderness, 

Of  beast,  bird,  fish,  serpent  &  element 
Combustion,  blast,  vapour  and  cloud.  [B.U.  3:69] 

Everything  about  Urizen  is  reversed.  His  world  is  not  only  lost  to  him 

but,  as  a  God,  normally  seen  from  the  fallen  perspective  to  be  'up  there 

in  the  sky',  he  is  instead,  from  the  Eternal  perspective,  "shut  in  the  deep" 

[B.U.  3:70].  As  the  oceanic  universe  of  time  and  space  ninefold,  he  becomes 


visible  ultimately  as  the  cyclical  and  wasted  world  of  fallen  man  -  the 
universe  of  "Decay  &  Death"  described  in  The  Four  Zoas.  In  Urizen ,  therefore: 


.  .  .  his  ton  thousands  of  thunders 

Rang'd  in  gloom'd  array  stretch  out  across 
The  dread  world,  &  the  rolling  of  wheels 
As  of  swelling  seas,  sound  in  his  clouds 
In  his  hills  of  stor'd  snows,  in  his  mountains 
Of  hail  &  ice;  voices  of  terror, 

Are  heard,  like  thunders  of  autumn, 

When  the  cloud  blazes  over  the  harvests.  [B.U.  3:70] 

Not  only  does  Blake's  keen  eye  gaze  at  an  autumn  sky  which  portends  storm 
and  winter,  but  it  assimilates  that  natural  vision  to  the  reversed  imagery 
of  a  sky  god  who  has  fallen  and  is  caught  in  his  own  totally  circular  world. 
While  the  'wheels'  foreshadow  the  later  "wheels  without  wheels"  [J.  13:157], 
they  also  reflect  on  Urizen's  self-enclosure  in  being  related  to  the  material 
time  element,  the  sea.  The  circularity  is  demonically  evidenced  in  the 
"clouds,"  "snows,"  "hail,"  and  "ice,"  which  are,  in  the  natural  cycle,  the 
equivalent  forms  of  the  sea  and  which  constantly  mirror  forth  the  frozen 
wintery  waste  that  Blake  sees  the  Urizenic  world  to  be.  The  chapter  is  then 
concluded  by  lines  which  herald  in  reverse  Blake's  use  of  autumn  for  apoca¬ 
lyptic  imagery.  Urizen's  thundering  clouds  blight  the  harvest  and  blaze, 
therefore,  as  fires  of  destruction  rather  than  as  fires  of  redeeming  imagin¬ 
ative  energy. 

After  very  masterfully  portraying,  by  means  of  the  natural  world,  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  Eternal  world,  disintegrating  because  of  Urizen's 
demonic  godliness,  Blake  begins  to  reiterate  in  Chapter  Two  the  'in  media  res' 
aspect  of  the  creation  and  fall.  By  stating  "Earth  was  not:  nor  globes  of 
attraction"  [B.U.  3:70],  be  they  celestial  globes  or  merely  female,  Blake 
deliberately  halts  the  previous  cyclical  imagery  and  begins  a  new  cycle 


which  will  culminate  in  the  moral  equivalents  of  the  Urizenic  creation. 
Urizen  thunderously  utters  "words  articulate": 


- 
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From  the  depths  of  dark  solitude.  From 
The  eternal  abode  in  my  holiness. 

Hidden  set  apart  in  my  stern  counsels 
Reserv'd  for  the  days  of  futurity, 

I  have  sought  for  a  joy  without  pain, 

For  a  solid  without  fluctuation 
Why  will  you  die  0  Eternals? 

Why  live  in  unquenchable  burnings?  [B.U.  4:70] 

Being  a  'self-contemplating  shadow',  Urizen  has  confounded  the  other 
Eternals  also.  They  cannot  any  longer  work  efficiently  to  restore  original 
unity,  but  must  merely  behold  the  enormity  of  what  Urizen  has  done,  while 
he,  as  the  Zoa  of  the  eye,  has  found,  ironically,  only  the  darkness  of  Self. 
The  Reason,  which  was  the  "Bound  or  outward  circumference  of  Energy"  in 
The  Marriage  of  heaven  and  Hell,  has  now  become 

.  .  .  the  Great  Selfhood 

Satan:  Worshipd  as  God  by  the  Mighty  Ones  of  the  Earth 

Having  a  white  Dot  calld  a  Center  from  which  branches  out 
A  Circle  in  continual  gyrations.  This  became  a  heart. 

[J.  29:173] 

In  The  Book  of  Urizen,  Urizen  has  thus  decided  to  forego  the  eternal  annihil¬ 
ation  of  Self  in  Eternity,  and  instead  wishes  for  the  state  of  Ulro,  the  dead 
blankness  of 


One  command,  one  joy,  one  desire. 

One  curse,  one  weight,  one  measure 
One  King,  one  God,  one  Law.  [B.U.  4:71] 

This  ninefold  arrangement  of  time  and  space  multiplied  by  the  Selfhood, 

represents  in  effect  the  "wide  world  of  solid  obstruction"  which  Urizen, 

"self-balanced"  [B.U.  4:71],  has  tried  to  create.  As  Bloom  suggests,  "The 

firmament  of  Jehovah  in  Genesis,  divided  off  from  the  waters,  is  one  with 

Urizen's  'wide  world  of  solid  obstruction'  spun  out  as  a  barrier  against 
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energy."  In  parodying  Genesis,  Blake  also  points  out  in  these  lines,  as 
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in  the  entire  poem,  that  ”...  the  solitary  male  principle  of  God  in 
Genesis  is  equally  entrapped  in  a  prison  of  self."^  Instead  of  the  cease¬ 
less  fires  of  Eternity  which  is  the  state  of  imagination,  Urizen  wants 
"Nature's  wide  womb"  [B.U.  4:70].  Ironically,  that  which  was  within  is 
now  starting  to  appear  without;  the  Circumference  Within  is  replaced  by  the 
Selfish  Center  as  Urizen  has  isolated  his  maternal  female  quality,  or 
Emanative  portion,  outside  himself.  He,  therefore,  writes  in  his  Book  of 
Brass  his  laws  or  secrets  of  wisdom.  These  laws  illustrate  Urizen* s  self¬ 
balance  for  he  is  stretched  between  the  two  horns  of  his  own  dilemma.  The 
laws  can  only  be  written  because  he  has  simultaneously  created  the  seven 
sins  which  the  laws  are  intended  to  regulate;  his  creation  of  the  ninefold 
world  is  paralleled  by  his  morality  since  both  are  concomitant  aspects  of 
each  other.  Urizen' s  morality  can  be  sustained  only  by  his  immorality. 

In  Chapter  Three,  as  a  balance  against  Urizen 's  doubled  triplicate 
world  of  fallen  morality,  Blake  returns  to  the  condition  and  perspective 
of  the  other  Eternals.  Here,  Frye's  comment  about  Urizen  as  the  "power  of 
abstraction"  in  Albion's  mind  becomes  appropriate,  for  it  explains  the 
action  of  this  chapter: 

With  us  this  [abstraction]  leads  only  to  introspective 
brooding;  but  for  Albion  it  means  the  withdrawal  of  a 
divine  mind  from  its  creatures.  The  divine  mind  being 
life,  its  creatures  die  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  them; 
and  death  being  a  reduction  to  the  inorganic,  the  result 
of  Albion's  attempt  is  a  blank  dead  'world  of  solid 
obstruction'  in  which  fire,  the  habitat  ^  imaginative 
energy,  becomes  a  destructive  principle. 

Blake  then  uses  a  doubled  perspective  on  Plates  Five,  Six  and  Seven.  He 


returns  to  the  Urizenic  creation  of  Chapter  One  with  its  imagery  of  mountains, 
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oceans  and  darkness,  but  he  also  develops  the  reactionary  and  destructive 

fires  of  the  other  Eternals  occasioned  by  Urizen's  moral  laws  as  outlined 

in  Chapter  Two.  Thus,  for  the  Eternals: 

Rage,  fury,  intense  indignation 
In  cataracts  of  fire  blood  &  gall 
In  whirlwinds  of  sulphurous  smoke; 

And  enormous  forms  of  energy: 

All  the  seven  deadly  sins  of  the  soul 
In  living  creations  appear'd 

In  the  flames  of  eternal  fury.  [JB.U.  4:5:71] 

The  double  perspective,  in  effect,  then  causes  the  actual  fall  from  Eternity 

Eternity  roll'd  wide  apart 

Wide  asunder  rolling 

Mountainous  all  around 

Departing;  deoarting;  departing 

Leaving  ruinous  fragments  of  life 

Hanging  frowning  cliffs  &  all  between 

An  ocean  of  voidness  unfathomable.  [B.U.  5:71-2] 

The  fires  are  ironically  destructive  because,  as  Blake  indicates  with  a 

Miltonic  echo,  "But  no  light  from  the  fires,  all  was  darkness"  [B.U.  5:72]. 

The  reacting  Eternals,  in  fighting  Urizen,  are  really  his  "self-begotten 

armies",  and  eternity  is  destroyed  because  the  Urizenic  principle  has  gained 

ascendence.  They  are  actually,  and  horribly,  imitating  Urizen's  previous 

separation  rather  than  fighting  against  it. 

Urizen's  earlier  'one  Law'  here  implies  the  self-balance  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  this  chain  that  Urizen  has  created.  The  next  link,  therefore 
is  the  destructive  fires  which  force  Urizen  to  himself  react  to  the  cause- 
effect  sequence: 


And  a  roof,  vast  petrific  around. 

On  all  sides  He  fram'd:  like  a  womb; 
Where  thousands  of  rivers  in  veins 
Of  blood  pour  down  the  mountains  to  cool 
The  eternal  fires  beating  without 
From  Eternals;  &  like  a  black  globe 
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View'd  by  sons  of  Eternity,  standing 

On  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ocean 

Like  a  human  heart  struggling  &  beating 

The  vast  world  of  Urizen  appear'd.  [B.U.  5:72] 

Blake's  remarkable  ability  to  condense  his  imagery  is  well  demonstrated  here. 

This  womb  like  a  human  heart  is  really  an  earlier  and  larger  version  of  the 

"white  dot"  of  Jerusalem  which  was  already  mentioned,  but  it  particularly 

brings  most  of  the  preceding  lines  of  Urizen  into  one  complete  focus.  Where 

earlier  Blake  had  spoken  of  a  vast  landscape,  he  here  reiterates  that  by 

adding  the  element  of  spatial  viewpoint.  The  deserts,  mountains  and  cliffs 

are  subsumed  under  the  totality  of  a  globe,  now  down  there  or  apart  from 

Eternals.  Also,  all  is  now  seen  in  the  form  of  a  giant  man  for  the  total 

picture  is  that  of  a  human  heart.  The  parody  is  also  continued,  for  Urizen 's 

creation  of  the  roof  of  sky,  which  reduces  to  the  black  globe  of  this  world 

when  viewed  from  Eternity,  has  become  a  protective  womb  for  the  God  himself 

and  is  a  terribly  ironic  comment  on  the  Jehovah  of  Genesis.  Similarly,  the 

"rivers  in  veins  of  blood"  that  Urizen  has  battled  by  building  mountains 

and  hills  of  ice,  have  ironically  created  the  black  globe  "Like  a  human  heart." 

Urizen  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  natural  cycle,  be  it  the  womb-tomb  or 

the  heart  and  circulatory  system.  Urizen  cannot  live  in  such  a  system  but 

neither  can  he  live  without  it.  He  has  become  his  own  worst  enemy  because, 

as  a  later  poet  would  say  in  a  poem  strikingly  related  to  Urizen : 

Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. ^ 

These  lines  detail  clearly  the  action  of  Chapter  Three  of  The  Book  of  Urizen 

and  demonstrate  the  archetypal  significance  of  Urizen's  actions. 
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The  Appearance  of  Los 

On  Plate  Six  Los  makes  his  appearance  in  the  poem.  Los  is  outside 
and  around  Urizen  yet  suffers  dreadful  anguish  because  "Urizen  was  rent 
from  his  side"  [B.U.  6:72].  This  is  mysterious  and  confusing  until  it  is 
connected  to  the  fact  that  Urizen’ s  world  is  a  heart;  in  usurping  the  abode 
of  Los-Urthona  in  the  North,  Urizen  has  also  moved  into  the  center  of  the 
Divine  Man,  originally  and  harmoniously  One.  Thus  Los  has  also  inherited 
in  the  fall,  "...  a  fathomless  void  for  his  feet;  /And  intense  fires 
for  his  dwelling"  [B.U.  6:72].  The  imagination  is  no  longer  bounded  by 
reason  but,  instead,  tortured  and  tormented  inside  itself.  Like  Urizen 
earlier,  Los  howls  and  groans  for  he  too  is  distorted  and  wrenched  apart. 

In  this  context,  therefore,  he  must  change  his  course  of  action.  Instead 
of  rejoining  Urizen  to  the  other  Eternals,  he  now  works  to  forestall  further 
fall,  to  halt  it  at  matter  or  at  the  material  world  rather  than  have  it  end 
in  complete  chaos.  As  Blake  states,  Los 

Kept  watch  for  Eternals  to  confine 

The  obscure  separation  alone; 

For  Eternity  stood  wide  apart.  [B.U.  5:72] 

Ironically,  the  act  of  confining  is  itself  Urizenic  and  is  performed  by  Los 
because  he  now  sees  nothing  but  Urizen.  As  in  The  Gates  of  Paradise  where 
"The  Suns  Light  when  he  unfolds  it  /  Depends  on  the  organ  that  beholds  it" 
[G.P.  257],  so  here  Los  becomes  what  he  beholds. ^  In  essence,  Los’s  change 
of  character  is  best  illustrated  by  rephrasing  the  earlier  comment,  "God 
becomes  as  we  are  so  that  we  may  be  as  He  is"  [N.N.R.  2].  In  other  words, 
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Los  became  as  he,  Urizen,  was  so  that  we  may  be  as  we  are.  It  is  in  this 
sense  of  reversal  that  Blake  presents  the  creation  and  fall.  Frye’s  contention 
that  "...  we  can  understand  the  fall  only  as  a  false  step  in  an  act  of 
divine  creation, is  thus  a  partial  statement  of  what  takes  place  in  The 
Book  of  Urizen  because  Urizen's  false  creation  is  eventually  countered  by  Los. 

Later  Blake  clarifies  this  point  in  Jerusalem: 

There  is  a  limit  of  Opakeness,  and  a  limit  of  Contraction; 

In  every  Individual  man,  and  the  limit  of  Opakeness, 

Is  named  Satan:  and  the  limit  of  Contraction  is  named  Adam. 
But  when  man  sleeps  in  Beulah,  the  Saviour  in  mercy  takes 
Contractions  Limit,  and  of  the  Limit  he  forms  Woman:  That 
Himself  may  in  process  of  time  be  born  Man  to  Redeem 
But  there  is  no  Limit  of  Expansion!  there  is  no  limit  of 

Translucence. 

In  the  bosom  of  Man  for  ever  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

[J.  42:187] 

These  lines  help  to  explain  Los's  countering  labours  in  The  Book  of  Urizen. 
Having  lost  original  unity,  Los  must  work  within  the  Urizenic  world.  Thus 
he  can  only  limit,  rather  than  stop,  the  fall  into  creation.  In  effect,  it 
is  part  of  Los's  purpose  as  a  member  of  the  diabolical  trinity  to  create  the 
only  world  which  Urizen  can  imaginatively  understand.  By  creating  time  and 
space,  the  final  contracted  form  of  the  world,  Los  must  live  in  the  hope  that 
Ore,  his  self-begotten  son,  in  becoming  one  with  Urizen,  will  be  an  impulse 
to  lift  Urizen  out  of  his  stupor.  As  the  original  contrary  to  Urizen,  Los 
can  be  said  to  be  following  the  military  edict ,' Divide  and  conquer'. 

Being  a  Divine  Spectre  and  parallel  to  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Biblical 
Trinity,  Los's  reasoning  is  eminently  sound  however.  If  Urizen  falls  to  the 
limit  of  opacity  and  to  Satan's  state,  Los  falls  to  the  limit  of  contraction 
which  is  his  Adamic  form.  His  unspectrous  or  unfallen  state  as  Urthona  is, 
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of  course,  the  eternal  forir  of  the  contracted  Adam  of  'red  earth'.  Further, 
in  being  red  earth,  it  suggests  the  fact  that  Los  still  contains  the  red 
impulse  of  Ore,  the  figure  of  energy  who  will  eventually  emerge  in  history 
in  his  redemptive  form  as  Jesus.  The  double  perspective  of  the  Ore  figure 
is  emphasized.  Los's  forestalling  of  any  further  fall,  his  halting  of  the 
"formless  unmeasurable  death"  [E.U.  7:73],  means  not  only  to  give  Urizen 
life  as  an  act  of  mercy,  but  also  to  be  selfishly  concerned  with  his  own 
restoration  to  Eternity.  Because  Eternity  consisted  of  unity  in  multiplicity 
the  fallen  state  will  remain  fallen  unless  all  Eternal  forms  are  found 
together.  Los  cannot  let  Urizen  fall  alone  because  that  fall  both  mirrors 
and  precipitates  the  fall  of  all  Eternals.  Within  the  Eternal  state,  reason 
is  necessary  as  the  'bound  of  Energy'.  Ore  will  be,  therefore,  the  means 
by  which  Los  can  make  reason  imaginative  once  again  and  simultaneously  clear 
his  own  imaginative  form  of  reason,  of  the  desire  which  in  leading  to  selfish 
ness  becomes  Urizenic. 

In  Chapter  Four  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  the  question  of  outline  in  the 
creation  of  this  world  is  most  important.  This  is  Los's  first  function  as 
an  imaginative  force;  it  is  how  he  consolidates  error  and  removes  negation. 
The  remainder  of  the  poem  therefore  presents  progressive  contractions  in  the 
Urizenic  context  while,  from  Los's  imaginative  perspective,  the  contractions 
take  the  form  of  a  giant  man.  Urizen 's  time  and  space  may  constitute  the 
body  of  this  world  but  Los,  as  rime  and  space,  sees  it  as  body,  as  the  giant 
form  Blake  will  later  call  Albion,  which  contains  the  potentiality  to  awaken 
to  imaginat ive  life. 

This  double  perspective  is  relatively  constant  throughout  the  rest  of 
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the  poem.  Indeed,  the  splitting  of  Chapter  Four  into  two  parts,  when 

connected  with  the  disappearance  of  the  two  winged  figures  on  all  further 

pages,  is  a  precise  picture  of  the  final  transition  from  Eternal  to  fallen 

world.  Where  in  Eternity  Urizen  tried  to  trap  or  at  least  to  usurp  Los's 

position,  Los  will  now  attempt  to  Urizenically  trap  Urizen: 

And  Los  formd  nets  &  gins 

And  threw  the  nets  round  about 

He  watch'd  in  shuddring  fear 

The  dark  changes  &  bound  every  change 

With  rivets  of  iron  and  brass.  [B.U.  8:73] 

These  'nets  and  gins',  being  Urizenic  devices,  do  not  ensnare  Urizen  but 

instead  cause  Los  fearful  anguish.  By  acting  in  this  wTay  Los  is  ironically 

surrounded  by  Urizen  for  his  energy  is  born  of  frustration  rather  than 

imagination. 

This  'shuddring  fear',  for  example,  is  illustrated  by  Blake's  reversal 
in  the  second  part  of  Chapter  Four  of  the  spatial  context  in  which  Los  and 
Urizen  are  progressively  creating  this  world.  In  the  first  part,  Urizen 
was 

.  .  .  mad  raging 

In  whirlwinds  &  pitch  &  nitre 

Round  the  furious  limbs  cf  Los*  [B.U.  8:73] 

In  the  second  part  Blake  reverses  this  so  that  around  Urizen,  "...  in 

whirlwinds  of  darkness  the  eternal  Prophet  howl'd."  [B.U.  10:73]  Both 

figures  are  seen  as  whirlwinds;  opposing  forces  or  vortices  turning  upon 

themselves  yet  trying  to  suck  the  opposite  figure  into  the  vacuum,  created  at 

the  center.  The  struggle  of  creation  is  here  found,  in  effect,  between  the 

two  worlds,  and  is  a  ceaseless  turning  which  Los  must  try  and  stop  by 

creating  a  determined  form  for  Urizen.  That  creation  will  be,  as  earlier 
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stated,  the  forming  of  limits  for  both  the  Satanic  and  Adamic  ends  of 
creation . 

Los  and  Urizen,  therefore,  are  representative  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  creation  but  differ  very  emphatically,  as  the  limits  suggest, 
insofar  as  they  are  modes  of  perception.  If  Urizen  is  ultimately  the  "... 
minimal  mental  process  of  abstraction,"^  then  he  is  at  this  stage  a  thing 
of  death  found  in  "stony  sleep."  [B.U.  34:73]  The  process  of  change  for 
him  is  from  being  God  in  Eternity  to  being  Satan  in  this  world.  His  creation 
is  really  non-existent  for  it  is  the  creation  of  death,  the  objective  but 
opaque  darkness  later  to  be  known  as  Ulro  but  in  Urizen  known  as  a  "dreamless 
night"  and  a  "formless  unmeasurable  death."  [B.U.  3:73]  Urizen  in  effect 
is  his  own  object.  Thus,  within  the  poem  his  creation  is  really  a  series 
of  contractions,  a  progessive  narrowing  of  perception  until  it  can  see  only 
its  own  selfhood.  He  is  no  longer  a  creative  subject  capable  of  perceiving 
and  transforming  objective  reality,  but  is,  instead,  the  Satanic  Hermaphrodite, 
"  .  .  .  a  sterile  fusion  of  subject  and  object  into  an  indivisible  abstract 

or  spectral  world. He  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  therefore,  and,  were  he 
allowed  to  finish  his  creation  alone,  it  would  be  his  self-ruination . 

By  contrast,  Los’s  position  in  becoming  the  limit  of  contraction  is 

Urizenic  yet  meaningful.  While  Urizen  is  the  objective  equivalent  of  the 

state  of  death,  Los,  as  the  diabolical  spectre  of  what  he  was  in  Eternity, 

is  an  acting  and,  therefore,  living  force  in  the  poem: 

The  Eternal  Prophet  heavd  the  dark  bellows. 

And  turn'd  restless  the  tongs;  and  the  hammer 

Incessant  beat;  forging  chains  new  &  new 

Numb'ring  with  links,  hours,  days  &  years.  [B.U.  10:74] 
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Los  is  what  he  beholds  and  his  creation  and  perceptionare  Urizenic,  but 

it  is  a  genuine  creation,  that  of  clock-time.  To  forestall  further  fall 

is  not  only  an  act  of  mercy  by  Los  but  evidence  of  his  selfish  and  reasoned 

desire  to  be  himself  restored  to  Eternity.  Thus,  his  seven  ages  of  creation, 

the  first  specific  parodic  parallel  in  the  poem  to  the  Biblical  Genesis, 

result  in  the  body  of  Urizen,  the  later  sleeping  Albion  confined  within 

clock-time.  It  is  Los's  imaginative  response  to  the  form  of  death  and  thus 

brings  life.  As  Blake  says: 

The  eternal  mind  bounded  began  to  roll. 

Eddies  of  wrath  ceaseless  round  &  round, 

And  the  sulphureous  foam  surgeing  thick 
Settled,  a  lake,  bright,  &  shining  clear: 

White  as  the  snow  on  the  mountains  cold.  [B.U.  10:74] 

Urizen 's  death  image  is  here  transformed  into  a  lake  like  amniotic  fluid, 

the  first  and  sustaining  element  within  the  birth  process.  Urizen  is  now 

a  perceived  reality.  Instead  of  ’hills  of  stord  snow'? the  winter  version  of 

the  sea  of  chaos  which  he  was  about  to  become  because  of  his  fall,  he  is  a 

contained  and  partially  clarified  form  by  virtue  of  Los’s  raging  desire  to 

be  other  than  he  is. 

This  lake,  of  course,  is  still  intimately  related  to  the  water  and 
stone  imagery  with  which  Blake  had  earlier  described  Urizen.  Los’s  energetic 
re-working  of  Urizen,  from  stone  into  iron  and  from  ice  into  water,  in  his 
furnace  of  energy  is  still  bound  down  with  woe  as  Blake  makes  clear  in  the 
choral  line  with  which  he  ends  each  stage  of  creation.  In  other  words, 

Urizen  or  the  world's  body  is  still  sleeping;  the  sea  is  also  a  parody  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  and  there  is  nothing  paradisal  or  Eternal  because  each  stage 
is  part  of,  or  analogous  to,  the  'linked  infernal  chain'  of  time.  Los’s 
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creation  is  at  the  extreme  bottom  limit  of  Generation;  the  complete  chaos 

of  Ulro  is  merely  a  stone's  throw  away.  Bloom  comments  that: 

The  changes  of  Urizen,  presented  in  a  rhetoric 
of  horror,  are  only  the  forming  of  our  own 
natural  body,  the  shrinking  up  of  flexible 
senses  into  the  confinements  of  our  cavern. 

When  the  process  is  complete,  the  fallen 
Urizen  faces  West,  towards  the  ironic  completion 
of  death.  Horrified  by  his  failure  to  arrest 
Urizen 's  fall,  Los  momentarily  gives  up,  drops 
his  hammer,  and  silently  merges  with  Urizen. 

Rather  than  giving  up,  Los  is  instead  preparing  himself  for  his  ultimate 
step.  The  outlining  of  Urizen  merely  stops  the  fall;  it  constitutes  the 
"  .  .  .  downward-borne  fall  changed  oblique"  [B.L.  11:91],  which  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  The  Book  of  Los.  Spatially,  Los  has  changed  the  fall  from  a 
vertical  to  a  horizontal  perspective  just  as  time  is  thought  of  on  a 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical  plane. 

With  Chapter  Five,  then,  Blake  moves  his  poem  into  the  horizontal 

plane  and  into  a  more  experiential  world.  This  does  not  mean  the  fall  is 

reversed  but  rather  that  it  is  halted.  Further  reversal  of  the  situation 

depends  on  Los's  own  acceptance  of  the  Urizenic  world  as  his  own.  In 

effect,  as  Blake  later  advised  God,  "If  you  have  formd  a  Circle  to  go  into  / 

Go  into  it  yourself  &  see  how  you  would  do"  [T.G.  508],  Los  must  enter 

the  created  world.  As  in  the  earlier  Printing  House  Fancy  of  The  Marriage 

of  Heaven  and  Hell  where  Blake-Los  went  inside  the  skull  in  order  to  get  out 

of  it,  so  here  Los  must  enter  the  Urizenic  world  and  impart  some  of  himself 

to  Urizen.  He  cannot  stop  and  identify  with  what  he  has  already  observed, 

but  must  trust  his  powers  of  perception  to  lift  himself  and  Urizen  out  of 
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the  stupor  of  negation. 


Again,  Bloom  comments  that. 
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.  .  .  the  poetry  of  an  age  yields  to  that 

age’s  minimal  idea  of  order  ....  The 

naturalization  of  a  system  of  thought, 

its  actual  embodiment,  causes  the  shaping 

spirit  of  imagination  to  despair,  and  then 

to  merge  itself  with  the  body  of  nature  that 
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is  the  idea  of  order  incarnate. 

This  is  quite  incorrect  if  Los  is  considered  as  a  Divine  Spectre  or 
diabolic  equivalent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  must  not  yield  but  instead 

grapple  with  Urizen  in  order  to  impart  some  of  his  life-giving  vision  to 

him.  Urizen,  in  Chapter  Five,  is  still  in  "deadly  sleep"  [B.U.  13:76]; 
he  has  found  his  Ulro-like  ’joy  without  pain'  or  ’solid  without  fluctuation'. 
As  Eternity  depends  on  the  recovery  of  the  reason  which  bounds  energy,  Los 

must  be  concerned  that  Urizen  does  not  remain  on  his  Satanic  level  and  live 

solely  in  his  Ulro  world  where  he  is  a  negation  rather  than  a  contrary. 
Yielding,  on  Los’s  part,  would  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  ’minimal 
ideas  of  order’,  the  incrustation  of  Western  thought  and  belief  in  its 
stoniest  form.  Instead,  the  imagination  of  both  the  poet  figure  and  the 
individual  must  transform  the  possibility  of  falling  into  Ulro  by  applying 
themselves  to  it,  by  re-making  it  in  their  own  experience  rather  than  merely 
accepting  it. 

Blake's  principle  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  that,  "Man 
has  no  Body  distinct  from  his  Soul  for  that  calld  Body  is  a  portion  of 
Soul  discernd  by  the  five  Senses,  the  chief  inlets  of  Soul  in  this  Age" 
[M.H.H.  4:34],  must  be  remembered  here.  If  body  and  soul  are  one  for  man 
now,  then  in  terms  of  the  creation  Urizen  and  Los  must  have  been  joined 
together  insofar  as  they  correspond  to  body  and  soul  respectively.  Thus, 
although  observed  only  in  the  context  of  the  five  senses,  soul  is  at  least 
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present  and  can  some  day  be  imaginatively  and  totally  perceived.  Blake, 

therefore,  comments  on  Los: 

Then  he  look’d  back  with  anxious  desire 
But  the  space  undivided  by  existence 
Struck  horror  into  his  soul.  [B.U.  13:76] 

The  'space  undivided  by  existence’  is  a  very  good  definition  of  the  later 

Ulro  which  lies  below  the  world  of  Generation.  In  Urizen  it  is  what  Urizen 

sees  insofar  as  he  is  limited  to  "little  orbs  of  sight"  [B.U.  13:76],  and 

thus,  "his  eternal  life  /  Like  a  dream  was  obliterated."  [B.U.  13:76]  Both 

Urizen  and  Los  are,  in  fact,  "Cut  off  from  life  and  light  frozen  /  Into 

horrible  forms  of  deformity."  [B.U.  13:76]  This  deformity  Los  changes  by 

self-dividing,  by  bringing  life  into  the  world  in  the  form  of  Enitharmon: 

Life  in  cataracts  pourd  down  his  cliffs 
The  void  shrunk  the  lymph  into  Nerves 
Wand ’ring  wide  on  the  bosom  of  night 
And  left  a  round  globe  of  blood 
Trembling  upon  the  Void.  [B.U.  13:76] 

In  a  parody  of  Urizen ’s  earlier  situation,  his  amniotic  lake  or  Dead  Sea 

has  here  become  rivers  of  life;  his  earlier  ’black  globe'  is  now  paralleled 

by  the  trembling  globe  which  Los,  through  self-division,  can  place  before 

the  "death  image  of  Urizen."  [B.U.  15:77] 

This  "first  female  form  now  separate"  [B.U.  18:77]  is  Enitharmon. 

She  is  described  more  explicitly  by  Blake  in  Jerusalem : 

Enitharmon  is  a  vegetated  mortal  wife  of  Los: 

His  Emanation,  yet  his  Wife  till  the  sleep  of  Death 

is  past.  [J.  14:157] 

As  both  mortal  wife  and  Emanation,  Enitharmon  signifies  Los’s  final  acceptance 
of  the  world  of  Generation.  In  effect,  his  self-division  represents  his 
step  through  the  vortex;  he  now  accepts  a  mixed  state  made  up  of  both 
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imaginative  and  organic  energy,  of  creative  and  sexual  nature.  This  step, 
however,  is  intended  to  assure  the  possibility  of  Regeneration. 

The  parallel  between  Urizen's  creation  of  'Nature’s  wide  womb'  and 

Los's  creation  of  Enitharmon  is  an  important  one  for  the  remainder  of  The 

Book  of  Urizen.  The  subsequent  creation  of  Ore  by  Los  in  order  to  re-form 

Urizen  is  the  final  end-point  of  Los's  creation  and  ensures  that  Fuzon, 

Urizen's  son,  will  be  in  effect  a  Los  figure,  a  portion  of  the  prophetic 

and  imaginative  spirit.  There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  Urizen 

and  Los,  therefore,  which  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  recalling  the  earlier 

equating  of  Urizen  with  Tharmas  and  Los  with  Luvah.  By  insisting  that  all 

Four  Zoas  are  embryonicallv  contained  within  the  two  figures  of  this  poem, 

it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  Urizen  gives  Los  Tharmas,  the  body  of  the 

world,  while  Los  gives  Urizen  Ore,  the  fallen  form  of  Luvah  which  constitutes 

the  desire  to  remake  the  world.  If  Tharmas 

is  the  tongue  of  unfallen  man,  his  power 
to  absorb  the  nonhuman;  and  when  nothing 
we  touch  is  any  longer  outside  us,  touch 
and  taste  will  become  the  same  sense,^ 

then  Urizen's  creation  of  this  world  has  forced  the  creation  of  Enitharmon, 

the  sexual  sense  allied  with  touch,  which  will  make  possible  the  birth  of 

Ore  and  ultimate  redemption  through  Los.  Thus,  Los  and  Urizen  create 

simultaneously;  Urizen's  wide  womb  (the  later  Vala-Rahab  aspect  of  this 

world)  which  is  used  by  him  to  escape  Eternity,  is  paralleled  and  therefore 

transformed  into  Enitharmon  when  seen  imaginatively  by  Los.  This  demonstrates 

Blake's  insistence  that  "Mental  things  are  alone  real"  [V.L.J.  555],  because 

Nature,  as  a  female,  is  a  fallen  form  which,  by  protecting  one,  makes  for 

dependence  rather  than  liberty.  If  one  is  eternally  aware  of  nature's 
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mental  signification,  then  the  female,  as  an  emanation  of  man,  is  a  redemptive 
force  rather  than  a  reason  for  the  Fall  as  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  She  is  not  the  harbinger  of  sin  just  as  sin  is  not  man's 
basic  malady  in  Blake's  poetry.  Rather,  man's  finite  fallen  form  is  because 
that  finiteness  is  the  hardened  outline  of  Urizen,  the  limit  which  Los  both 
mercifully  and  selfishly  placed  on  him.  Los  and  Enitharmon  have  thus  reached 
their  final  contracted  forms  and  parallel  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Biblical 
account.  As  such,  Los-Adam  constitutes  time  viewed  both  as  Urizenic,  fixed 
clock-time,  and  as  the  imaginative  'mercy  of  Eternity',  while  Enitharmon- 
Eve  represents  Urizenic  material  space,  vegetated  and  mortal,  yet  nevertheless 
capable  of  transformation  as  Los's  Emanation. 

At  this  point  the  doubled  perspective  is  also  suggested  by  the  actions 
of  the  other  Eternals  who,  because  they  see  Los's  creation  from  the  Urizenic 
viewpoint,  close  down  the  tent  of  space  and  effectively  shut  out  Eternity 
from  Los  and  Enitharmon.  The  ironic  and  tragic  truth  is  that,  even  though 
Los  has  acted  mercifully,  the  fall  is  still  a  fall.  Los  is  seen  by  the 
other  Eternals  as  Urizenic  and  his  self-division  has  created  distrust  on 
their  part: 

Wonder,  awe,  fear,  astonishment. 

Petrify  the  eternal  myriads; 

At  the  first  female  form  now  separate 
They  call'd  her  Pity  &  fled.  [B.U.  18:77] 

In  contrast  to  this,  Los  recognizes  and  pities  the  female  that  he  has  been 

forced  to  create  in  a  false  context,  for  she  represents  his  one  way  back  to 

Eternity.  Enitharmon,  because  of  this  unique  position,  parodies  in  her 

own  ghastly  way  the  Urizenic  perception  of  the  Eternals.  As  they  fled  at  the 

sight  of  her,  so  she  flees  at  the  sight  of  Los.  He  must,  therefore,  follow 
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after  her  in  the  generative  context,  in  terms  of  her  sexual  nature,  which 

he  has  been  forced  to  create  in  order  to  give  Urizen  his  son  Ore,  the 

desire  which  will  allow,  eventually,  for  Urizen  to  be  redeemed.  This  means, 

of  course,  that  the  Eternals,  horrified  by  Los's  acceptance  of  the  state 

of  Generation,  will  at  this  point  completely  tie  down  the  tent,  the  later 

Mundane  Shell  of  Milton  and  Jerusalem: 

The  Eternals,  closed  the  tent: 

They  beat  down  the  stakes  the  cords 

Stretch'd  for  a  work  of  eternity 

No  more  Los  beheld  Eternity.  [B.U.  19:79] 

All  that  now  remains  for  Los  is  the  birth  and  sacrifice  of  his  self-begotten 

son  in  order  to  start  history  moving  along  the  redemptive  path  towards 

imaginative  freedom  and  Eternity. 

The  rest  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  deals  with  what  Northrop  Frye  has 
called  the  Ore  cycle  and  it  is  in  effect  the  culminating  achievement  of 
Blake's  mythopoeic  vision  to  this  point  in  his  poetic  canon.  As  the  third 
member  of  the  diabolical  trinity,  Ore  represents  a  clarification,  through 
parody,  of  the  Messianic  thread  which  runs  through  the  Bible  and  which  manages 
to  survive  within  the  tents  of  Israel  on  the  Red  Sea  shore.  For  Blake, 

Ore  is  a  figure  necessarily  created  by  the  fact  of  the  fall;  he  is  the 
f  irst  archetypal  equivalent  of  what  man,  when  yearning  for  redemption,  must 
turn  to  if  he  will  ever  be  other  than  he  is.  Ore,  being  the  desire  to 
reform  the  world,  will  inevitably  stir  Urizen  to  life  and  allow  that  figure, 
through  the  exploration  of  his  dens,  to  consolidate  his  error  and  thereby 
remove  the  negation  consequent  upon  his  creation  of  an  Ulro  world.  Ore  has, 
therefore,  a  double  quality  as  Frye  makes  apparent  in  his  comment  on  Ore's 
relation  to  the  vegetable  world  out  of,  or  in  which,  Ore  is  created: 
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The  natural  world  is  based  largely  on  the 
daily  return  of  the  sun  and  the  yearly  return 
of  vegetable  life,  and  the  sun  and  the  tree 
are  therefore  the  central  symbols  of  the  natural 
cycle.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  sense 
experience,  they  suggest  nothing  but  a  cycle, 
persisting  indefinitely  in  time.  Looked  at  from 
an  imaginative  point  of  view,  their  renewal  is  an 
image  of  resurrection  into  eternity.  Hence  each 
of  these  symbols  has  two  forms,  one  the  form  of 
its  eternal  life,  which  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
the  other  the  form  of  its  death,  which  appeals  to 
the  Selfhood. 

It  is  this  second  form  of  death,  of  course,  to  which  the  other  Eternals 
react  when  they  shut  down  the  tent  of  space  because,  being  cut  off  from 
imagination,  they  see  Ore  only  in  his  vegetated  aspect  as  the  worm  and 
serpent.  Significantly,  though,  when  Ore  is  finally  born  he  is  described 
as  a  "Human  shadow."  [B.U.  19:78]  This  suggests  the  ironic  possibility 

that  Ore  is  not  only  worm  and  serpent  but  also,  insofar  as  he  signifies 
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desire  in  Blake's  poetry,  the  shadow  form  or  blackened  secondary  image 
of  the  true  form  of  man  in  Eternity.  This  explains  Los's  tremendous 
sense  of  sacrifice,  for  he  must  eventually  bind  that  true,  albeit  secondary, 
form  (a  shadowed  form  of  the  eternal  human)  to  the  vegetated  Urizenic 
stone  of  this  world. 

For  example,  Blake  indicates  Los's  feelings  by  the  parodying  of  a 
baptismal  rite: 


In  his  hands  he  seiz'd  the  infant 
He  bathed  him  in  springs  of  sorrow 
He  gave  him  to  Enitharmon.  [B.U.  20:79] 

By  inverting  the  spiritual  sanctification  of  the  Christian  baptismal  rite, 

Blake  shows  Ore's  initiation  into  the  ways  of  this  world  instead.  The 

'springs  of  sorrow'  must  emanate  from  Urizen's  earlier  lake,  and  Los's 
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immediate  relinquishing  of  Ore  to  Enitharmon,  to  sexual  nature,  must 

signify  the  boy’s  proper  position  as  being  in  the  vegetated  world  although  of 

his  father's  essence.  This  is  best  explained  by  Fisher  in  his  discussion 

of  Blake’s  usage  of  reason  and  imagination: 

But  Blake  considers  that  imagination  alone  gives 
a  clue  to  the  union  of  perception  with  its  original 
source.  Creative  imagination  contains  the  conflict 
of  the  contraries  and  consummates  the  marriage  of 
heaven  and  hell,  of  reason  and  desire.  Because  the 
visionary  dialectic  of  imagination  is  the  basis  of 
understanding  and  the  ground  of  the  "Mental  Fight," 
he  identifies  it  with  its  source  in  prophetic  vision 
or  the  Poetic  Genius.  In  this  sustained  process  of 
struggle  and  search,  individual  genius  is  realized. 

The  expression  of  Blake's  own  thought  is  never  the 
completed  and  static  distillate  of  confirmed  opinion. 

The  activity  of  individual  genius  is  not  indicated 
by  what  one  gets  from  heaven,  but  rather  by  what  one 
is  able  to  continually  wrest  from  hell,  for  it  is  out 
of  the  "Abyss"  that  heaven  is  formed  ....  Blake 
sees  paradise  regained  and  understanding  achieved 
by  the  adventurous  descent  into  the  hitherto  unknown, 
and  not  by  rational  rumination  on  the  already  known. 

Genius  is  realized  through  the  art  of  transforming 
energy  and  reason  into  the  work  of  creation. 

In  effect,  as  Blake  states  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  "... 

the  Devils  account  is,  that  the  Messiah  fell.  &  formed  a  heaven  of  what 

he  stole  from  the  Abyss"  [M.H.H.  5:34].  This  is  exactly  what  the  sacrifice 

of  Ore  will  do  insofar  as  Reason  will  be  confounded  by  Desire. 

Chapters  Seven  through  Nine  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  thus  detail  Los's 
triumph  with  regard  to  the  act  of  chaining  Ore  to  the  Urizenic  rock,  the 
Ulro  world  within  which  man  would  continue  sleeping  unless  awakened  by  the 
desire  to  be  other  than  he  is.  The  girdle  which  oppresses  Los  and  eventually 
becomes  the  Chain  of  Jealousy  is  the  final  remnant  of  his  spectrous  self, 
his  Urizenic  shadow  or  binding  "form'd  by  day"  [B.U.  20:79],  which  is  the 
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constant  cyclical  nature  of  fallen  time  and  which  binds  man  to  death.  While 
the  chaining  of  Ore  explains  Los’s  reaction  to  Urizen,  it  also  demonstrates 
how  Lcs  allowed  his  desire  or  will  to  be  perverted  to  sexual  and  natural 

54 

ends  in  order  that  he  himself  may  get  on  to  imaginative  or  visionary  things. 
Ironically,  of  course,  such  a  perversion  brings  Urizen  to  life;  it  gives 
him  an  existence  in  time,  that  is,  as  history,  out  of  which  the  imagination 
will  be  able  to  constantly  re-create  Eternity. 

With  Urizen' s  awakening  to  life  there  is,  then,  an  imaginative 

portrayal  of  how  the  experiential  world  is  transformed  into  poetry.  The 

world  is  now  recognizable  as  this  one  while  Los  has  disappeared  from  the 

poem  and  is  busily  at  work  helping  Blake  to  finish  it.  Blake  says: 

But  Los  encircled  Enitharmon 

With  fires  of  Prophecy 

From  the  sight  of  Urizen  &  Ore 

And  she  bore  an  enormous  race.  [B.U.  20:80] 

At  first,  the  reader  instinctively  thinks  of  the  'fires'  as  hiding  Enitharmon 
from  Urizen  and  Ore.  However,  as  Blake  has  written  it,  the  opposite  is 
stated  for  the  'fires'  are  created  from  the  sight  or  vision  of  the  two 
fallen  creatures.  In  this  way  Blake  hides  nothing,  for  the  cyclical  relation¬ 
ship  of  Urizen  and  Ore  is  henceforth  carefully  delineated  and  Urizen 's  earlier 
hope  for  'one  joy'  and  'one  law'  is  shown  to  be  the  mockery  it  is.  Ironically, 
for  Urizen: 

He  in  darkness  clos'd,  view'd  all  his  race 
And  his  soul  sicken'd!  he  curs'd 
Both  sons  &  daughters;  for  he  saw 
That  no  flesh  nor  spirit  could  keep 
His  iron  laws  one  moment. 

For  he  saw  that  life  liv'd  upon  death.  [B.U.  23:80] 

The  terrible  paradox  of  existence  for  Urizen  is  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  quell  the  desire  which  is  life.  By  allowing  Ore  a  form  perverted  in 
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Urizen's  image,  Los  has  been  able  to  build  the  world  of  Generation  on  top 
of  Urizen's  world  of  Ulro.  Generation  will  always  consist  then  of  two 
impulses:  the  Urizenic  or  reasoning  impulse  which  will  try  to  objectify 

and  bind  mankind  to  a  single  end;  and  the  imaginative  or  visionary  impulse 
which  will  force  the  Urizenic  to  expand  into  liberty.  Thus,  Urizen  can 
act  only  for  the  benefit  of  Los;  his  actions,  in  the  greatest  irony  of  the 
poem,  will  always  force  him  to  reveal  himself  as  the  error  he  is.  In 
history,  Urizen  can  do  nothing  except  consolidate  his  own  error  and  his 
world  of  experience  will  never  be  more  than  a  parody  of  the  imaginative 
world.  Because  of  this,  the  Urizenic  world  will  constantly  force  itself 
to  its  own  historical  crises,  each  one  of  which,  the  poet  figure,  being 
unimpeded  by  a  Urizenic  desire  to  remake  the  Generative  world,  can  hasten 
by  presenting  his  imaginative  conception  of  true  liberty  and  eternity. 

For  example,  Urizen  can  only  try  to  force  life  to  death  both  in  the 

physical  sense  and  in  terms  of  moralistic  repression.  As  he  wanders 

searching  the  dens  of  his  world,  measuring,  weighing,  dividing,  he  finds 

only  the  extension  of  himself: 

Till  a  Web  dark  &  cold,  throughout  all 
The  tormented  element  stretch'd 
From  the  sorrows  of  Urizens  soul 
And  the  Web  is  a  Female  in  embrio. 

None  could  break  the  Web,  no  wings  of  fire. 

So  twisted  the  cords,  &  so  knotted 

The  meshes:  twisted  like  to  the  human  brain 

And  all  calld  it,  The  Net  of  Religion.  [B.U.  25:81] 

This  net  may  cause  further  shrinking  of  the  senses  of  mankind  as  Chapter 

Nine  of  Urizen  details,  but  it  will  also  rid  the  world  of  itself  and  all 
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who  accept  the  Urizenic  moral  code.  In  a  parody  of  Genesis  again,  Blake 
states  of  those  peole  fallen  into  the  Urizenic  state  who  "blessed  the 
seventh  day,  in  sick  hope:  /  And  forgot  their  eternal  life"  [B.U.  25:82], 
that  they 

.  .  .  lived  a  period  of  years 

Then  left  a  noisom  body 

To  the  jaws  of  devouring  darkness.  [B.U.  28:82] 

This  world  can  only  be  a  diabolical  reality  for  a  creator  like  Urizen. 

Those  who  try  to  live  by  his  code  perish  in  darkness,  in  the  ignorance 
which  allows  them  to  be  the  victims  of  such  a  tyrant.  The  'Net  of  Religion' 
leads  only  to  diseases  and  torments,  only  to  those  things  which  more  and 
more  clearly  reveal  the  world  as  fallen  and  therefore  unacceptable. 

Thus,  The  Book  of  Urizen  ends  with  a  final  triumphant  comment  on 
the  work  that  Los  has  done: 

The  remaining  sons  of  Urizen 

Beheld  their  brethren  shrink  together 

Beneath  the  Net  of  Urizen; 

Persuasion was  in  vain; 


So  Fuzon  call'd  all  together 

The  remaining  children  of  Urizen: 

And  they  left  the  pendulous  earth: 

They  called  it  Egypt,  &  left  it. 

And  the  saltocean  rolled  englob'd.  [B.U.  28:82] 

That  the  "first  begotten,  last  born"  [B.U.  23:80]  son  of  Urizen  should 
lead  the  'chosen  people'  out  of  Egypt  is  an  exemplification  of  a  historical 
crisis,  a  parody  of  the  Biblical  Exodus,  and  thus  a  genuine  revelation  of 
how  mankind  must  turn  from  the  'pendulous  earth'  or  fallen  world.  As  the 
adjective  suggests,  that  world  is  heavy  with  new  life  and  yet  is  bound 
to  the  pendulum  of  time.  Similarly,  the  ' salt  ocean' ,  representative  of 
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Urizen's  sea  of  chaos,  is  found  englobed  or  rolled  again  into  itself, 
much  like  Los  earlier  formed  Urizen  into  the  ambiguous  sea  of  amnion.  In 
the  progression  from  'hills  of  ice'  to  a  'clear  lake'  to  a  'salt  ocean' 

(the  Dead  Sea) ,  there  is  indicated  the  cycle  within  which  Urizen  emerges 
in  his  most  consolidated  and  bitter  form.  In  other  words,  as  the  ocean 
englobed,  Urizen  is  now  a  contained  personage;  the  excrementitious  husk  of 
the  salt  ocean  over  the  earth  is  simultaneously  a  'circumscribed'  and 
revealed  reality  which  can  be  imaginatively  put  off.  This  is,  for  example, 
the  situation  depicted  in  the  final  illustration  of  the  poem  where  Urizen 
is  not  just  trapped  in  his  own  nets  but  is,  ironically,  also  being  englobed 
within  the  womb-tomb  of  his  own  tablets  of  stone  which  had  first  appeared 
in  the  title  page  illustration. 

The  figure,  Fuzon,  remains  difficult  to  explain  insofar  as  he  never 
appears  again  in  Blake's  poetry  after  The  Book  of  Ahania  which  completes 
or  illustrates  the  third  and  final  stage  of  the  Ore  cycle.  However,  because 
he  is  identified  as  a  historical  priest-prophet  through  Blake's  parody  of 
the  Exodus,  it  seems  safe  to  assume,  like  Fisher,  that  Fuzon  represents 
"  .  .  .  the  'fusion' of  the  energetic  and  rational  aspects  of  life  which  move 

in  the  direction  of  human  redemption  through  the  planned  revolt  of  the 
Exodus. The  point  here  is  that  Fuzon  is  not  just  Ore  under  a  new  name 
but  instead  represents  a  historical  force;  in  Urizen  he  is  identified  with 
Moses  while  in  The  Book  of  Ahania  he  is  identified  with  the  crucified  Christ. 
Parallel  to  Urizen's  creation  of  sons  and  daughters  is  Los's  creation  of  an 
enormous  race  from  Enitharmon,  "encircled  with  fires  of  Prophecy."  [B.U.  20:80] 


These  twin  creative  acts  are  symbolized  by  Ore  and  Fuzon  but  as  twins  they 
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differ.  Ore  has  been  first  created  as  a  mythopoeic  figure  while  Fuzon 
is  more  definitely  intended  to  be  a  historical  figure.  In  other  words, 
Blake's  re-creation  of  vision  in  poetry  is,  as  far  as  Blake  can  suggest 
it,  paralleled  by  the  historical  facts.  If  poetry  as  such  is  continually 
pulled  down  to  the  idea  of  order  which  the  world  insists  upon,  then  his¬ 
tory  reverses  this  and  strives  to  become  imaginative  once  again.  The 
world  at  large  and  within  time  can  move  to  the  visionary  level  because 
vision  is  made  possible  in  history  by  Los's  sacrifice  of  Ore,  his  allowing 
energy  to  be  taken  from  the  imaginative  sphere  and  placed  within  the  fallen 
Urizenic  world.  This  means,  ironically,  that  as  a  partial  visionary  or 
energetic  force,  Fuzon,  in  denying  Urizen  and  rebelliously  turning  to  the 
prophetic,  reverses  the  horrible  fact  of  sacrifice  by  Los.  He  is  at  least 
the  beginning,  as  a  historical  figure,  of  the  true  human  creation  out  of 
Urizenic  madness.  For  Los,  Fuzon  signifies  that  the  redeeming  fact  of 
vision  is  not  just  an  unknown  reality  for  withdrawn  poets  and  mystics,  but 
as  a  historical  impulse  within  man  he  parallels,  and  therefore  justifies, 
the  poet's  constant  attempt  to  see  with  vision.  The  name,  Fuzon,  beyond 
the  idea  of  'fire'  and  the  joining  of  reason  and  desire,  represents  the 
joining  together  of  the  historical  and  poetical  impulses.  As  the  word, 

fusion,  stems  from  the  Latin,  fundo,  meaning  "a  blending  together  as  if  by 
S  fa 

melting,"  Blake's  use  of  the  name  signifies  the  blending  of  history  and 
poetry,  the  creating  of  a  form  within  history  out  of  which  poetry  can  then 
be  made.  Thus,  his  specific  name  can  disappear  from  the  rest  of  Blake's 
poetry  because,  once  clarified  through  Urizen  as  a  historical  figure,  his 
Ore  quality  can  be  represented  in  all  subsequent  history  by  the  many 
historical  figures  who  finally  culminate  in  the  clarified  form  of  Jesus* 
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Also,  Blake  can  freely  use  the  Orc-Luvah  identification  in  the  later  poetry 
because  his  concern  there  is  with  the  eternal  and  poetic. 

4 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Poem 

Having  completed  an  explication  of  the  poem,  it  remains  to  discuss 
in  more  detail  Blake's  illustrations  to  The  Book  of  Urizen.  As  scholars 
are  now  turning  more  specifically  to  an  examination  of  his  paintings  and 
illustrations  and  their  relationship  to  the  poetry,  it  is  obvious  that 
The  Book  of  Urizen  illustrations  cannot  be  overlooked  for  they  are  among 
Blake's  finest  and  should  be  revealing  of  the  lineaments  of  the  poem  itself. 
Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  Blake  resisted  rigidity  and  thus,  in  the 
seven  known  copies  of  The  Book  of  Urizen,  various  plates  differ  in  details, 
coloring  and  order. ^  Balanced  against  such  differences,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  those  plates  containing  poetry  are  numbered  in  a  parody  of  the 
chapter-verse  arrangement  of  the  Bible.  This  makes  possible  an  ordered 
approach  to  them  and,  therefore,  the  ten  full-page  illustrations  out  of  the 
possible  twenty-eight  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Perhaps  the  best  starting  point  for  the  illustrations,  then,  is  the 

first  and  last  plates  of  the  poem,  the  title  page  and  the  concluding  page, 

which  have  been  discussed  already.  As  Bloom  states:  "The  poem's  central 

'irony'  is  its  constant  implicit  contrast  between  what  Urizen  is  and  what 
58 

he  was."  This  fact  is  certainly  outlined  when  these  two  plates  are  examined 
for  minute  particulars.  The  title  page  illustration  depicts  a  white-bearded 
old  man  dressed  in  black  and  crouched  in  foetal  position,  eyes  closed,  right 
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foot  extended  but  covering  the  left  portion  of  the  Book  if  seen  from  his 
perspective,  arms  extended,  and  his  hands  holding  quill  pens  with  which  he 
is  writing  on  stone  tablets.  In  the  background  appears  a  set  of  stones; 
suggestive  of  bat  wings,  of  the  door  to  the  cave  of  indistinct  blackness 
behind,  or,  possibly,  of  the  female  anatomy  if  his  foetal  crouch  means  any¬ 
thing.  Further  details  consist  of  the  wispy  tree  which  droops  over  the 
entire  scene  and  the  suggested  webs  emanating  from  the  book  or  Bible  on 
which  Urizen  is  crouched.  Geometrically,  the  illustration  seems  to  consist 
primarily  of  circularity;  the  tree  and  the  cave  suggest  this  while  the  stones 
plus  Urizen 's  body  are  roughly  heart-shaped.  The  figure's  head  and  knees 
are  suggestive  of  globes  also,  but  his  entire  body  seems  diamond-shaped  or 
triangular  if  the  figure's  forehead  is  seen  as  one  apex  while  the  foot  (which 
is  off-center  and  seems  distorted),  is  seen  as  the  other. 

The  concluding  illustration  of  the  poem,  seen  by  Damon  as  "Urizen, 
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caught  in  his  own  net,''  is  comparable  to  an  earlier  decoration  of  the 
"Human  Abstract"  of  Songs  of  Experience  which,  with  its  companion  poem,  "The 

Divine  Image"  of  Songs  of  Innocence,  is  really  itself  a  remarkable  explication 

of  The  Book  of  Urizen.  However,  a  comparison  of  this  last  Urizen  plate  with 
the  title  page  indicates  that  Urizen 's  state  is  considerably  changed  if  the 
'minute  particulars'  of  Blake's  illustrations  mean  anything.  First,  the 
figure  of  Urizen  is  considerably  expanded  from  the  very  contracted  form  of 

the  first  plate.  Second,  his  left  foot  is  now  extended  rather  than  the  right 

and  it  is  symmetrically  centered  and  placed  on  a  rock  rather  than  on  a  book. 
The  figure  itself  has  opened  eyes  and  is  clothed  in  white  rather  than  black. 
Also,  Urizen  has  ceased  writing  and  the  previous  stones  have  moved  forward 
and  appear  to  contain  him,  to  keep  him  held  up.  The  webs  emanating  downwards 
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from  the  earlier  book  on  which  Urizen  was  crouched  are  here  monstrous  nets, 
the  Webs  of  Religion  or  moral  repression,  which  encircle  Urizen  himself 
and  keep  him  bound  between  his  two  rocks.  Geometrically,  on  both  of  Urizen' s 
hands  the  thumb  and  first  finger  are  extended  over  portions  of  the  webs  or 
nets  and  their  positioning  is  suggestive  of  a  compass  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  compass  in  the  "Ancient  of  Days"  illustration  to  Europe.  As  circum¬ 
scribing  compasses,  the  fingers  not  only  outline  the  webs  but  outline  the 
inverted  triangular  positioning  of  the  entire  figure.  This  positioning, 
with  the  fingers  as  base  and  the  left  foot  as  the  apex,  is  also  repeated 
along  with  the  diamond  configuration  within  the  webs  of  the  illustration; 
indeed,  the  triangle  takes  precedence  here  over  the  circularity  of  the  title- 
page  illustration. 

All  of  this  indicates,  therefore,  that  Blake  is  conveying  significant 
changes  on  a  number  of  levels,  not  only  in  Urizen  as  a  character,  but  in 
The  Book  of  Urizen  as  a  poem.  Starting  with  Urizen,  however,  is  necessary 
because  the  changes  in  him  are  indicative  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
poem  as  a  whole.  For  example,  his  opened  eyes  indicate  that,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  his  vision  is  focussed  on  his  own  foot,  he  is  no  longer 
blind  to  the  creation  and  fall.  Because  it  was  a  fall,  he  obviously  started 
in  blindness  but  Los's  outline  of  this  world  ironically  means  Urizen  has 
some  vision  or  understanding.  As  Blake  says  of  Urizen: 

.  .  .  he  saw 

That  no  flesh  nor  spirit  could  keep 
Kis  iron  laws  one  moment . 

For  he  saw  that  life  liv'd  upon  death.  [B.U.  23:80] 

Urizen  can  see  only  what  he  does  not  want  to  see;  just  as  his  compass-like 
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fingers  outline  only  the  web  in  which  he  is  himself  trapped.  Similarly, 
if  Urizen's  clothing  is  now  white  instead  of  black,  it  is  balanced  by  the 
white  blackness  of  the  webs.  As  the  webs  enclose  him  so  do  his  rocks  englobe 
him;  they  are  really  the  womb-tomb  of  his  own  "self-closd"  creation,  the  sea 
of  chaos  which  his  fall  was  destined  to  become  without  the  intervention  of 
Los.  In  terms  of  perspective,  for  example,  the  rocks  and  webs  appear  to  be 
now  equidistant  with  Urizen  rather  than  behind  or  below  him  as  in  the  title 
page  illustration.  His  foot,  now  the  left  rather  than  right,  signifies  the 
fact  of  the  material  world  which  surrounds  him.  In  another  sense,  Urizen’s 
foot  probably  has  phallic  and  Oedipal  significance.  In  both  illustrations, 
the  foot  is  distorted  out  of  a  normal  nosition,  though  more  obviously  in 
the  last  illustration.  Thus,  it  might  be  jokingly  seen  as  the  extremity  of 
a  third  appendage;  its  dominance  reflects  the,  to  Blake,  demonic  ’solitary 
male  principle  of  God'  which  was  earlier  discussed.  For  example,  the  right 
foot  of  the  title  page,  although  spiritual,  appeared  implanted  on  the  left 
portion  of  the  book  or  Bible  which  the  parody  of  the  poem  suggested.  Thus 
it  too  reflected  the  solitary  God  of  the  Old  Testament  although  it  was  the 
spiritual  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem. 

These  detailed  changes  in  Urizen  are  helpful  for  elucidating  the  poem 
but  it  remains  to  discuss  how  the  illustrations  serve  as  a  separate  outline 
of  the  creation,  fall  and  redemption  with  which  the  poem  presumably  deals. 

While  this  must  obviously  be  a  tentative  view  point,  it  does  seem  that  Blake, 
through  the  spatial  details  or  geometrical  configurations  of  the  illustrations, 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  Urizen-Los  relationship.  As  well,  these  details 
serve  to  circumscribe  the  reader's  point  of  view  and,  therefore,  to  reveal 
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the  vision  which  he  must  necessarily  have  if  he  is  to  understand  the  poem. 

The  two  plates  already  discussed  are  composed  basically  in  terms  of  three 

configurations:  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the  diamond  shape.  These 

forms  appear  regularly  in  all  the  Urizen  illustrations  and  help  to  define 

Urizen’s  position  in  terms  of  creation  and  fall.  Of  first  significance  here 

is  the  triangle  which  obviously  points  to  the  Trinity  as  did  the  trimeter 

lines  in  the  poetry.  Further,  the  triangle,  "In  its  normal  position  with 

the  apex  uppermost  also  symbolizes  fire  and  the  aspiration  of  all  things 

6  0 

towards  a  higher  unity."  '  The  triangles  of  Urizen,  however,  are  all 
reversed  or  inverted  and  instead  symbolize  water.  This  is  quite  fitting 
in  relation  to  Urizen's  ice,  snow,  and  Sea  of  Chaos,  for  his  world  is  a 
purely  Ulro-form  of  chaos,  of  the  later  "Stone  of  Night"  in  Blake's  poetry. 
Urizen's  vision  of  an  inverted  world,  in  fact,  is  comparable  to  the  vision 
of  his  own  foot  because  his  foot  usually  forms  the  ’fallen'apex  of  his 
triangles . 

Urizen’s  triangularity  also  points  to  Blake’s  idea  of  the  vortex 
between  Eternity  and  this  world.  The  title  page,  being  composed  of  circular 
and  triangular  formations,  suggests  the  cone  or  vortex  which  in  effect 
Urizen  passes  through  with  his  fall  into  'Single  vision'  and  this  world. 

His  vision  starts  with  the  circle  because  he  is  concerned  only  with  himself 
and  it  merely  contracts  to  the  apex  of  an  inverted  triangle  where  he  will 
again  see  only  his  own  singular  form  insofar  as  it  is  his  Satanic  Selfhood. 
The  terrible  irony  of  this  poem  is  that  for  Urizen  there  is  no  upward  tri¬ 
angularity,  no  completion  of  the  vortexical  relationship.  Instead,  he 
joins  triangles  backwards  in  the  configuration  of  a  diamond  wherein  the  end 
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points  or  apexes  are  merely  reflections  of  himself,  of  the  Reason  which 
becomes  a  self-enclosing  web.  Thus,  throughout  the  poem  Urizen  is  found 
in  a  foetal  posture;  he  is  an  embryonic  form  because  he  sees  in  one  way 
only  and  does  not,  or  cannot,  grow  into  his  Eternal  form.  He  is  bound  to 
time  and  Ore  is  the  other  half  of  his  circle  of  despair. 

By  contrast  to  this  demonic  triangularity,  the  illustrations  which 
supposedly  represent  Los  are  instructive  for  they  utilize  a  different 
perspective.  For  example,  the  illustrations  of  Los  on  Plate  Three  (Chapter 
One) ,  Plate  Ten  (Chapter  Four  B) ,  Plate  Thirteen  (Chapters  Four  and  Five) , 
and  Plate  Eighteen  (Chapter  Five) ,  all  evince  a  squared  conception  if  con¬ 
nections  are  made  between  the  extended  arms  and  feet.  Within  this,  however, 
the  figure  is  first  seen  in  a  variable  cruciform  posture.  Resides  the 
Christ  symbolism,  that  posture  also  suggests  the  two  triangles  of  the  completed 
vortex,  the  hands  being  the  respective  bases,  while  the  loins,  which  are 
the  abode  of  Los  in  later  Blake  symbolism,  represent  the  joined  apexes.  This 
is  significant  because  it  points  to  Los  as  a  full-grown  being,  one  who 
unites  the  triangles,  who  marries  fire  and  water  for  example. ^  Also,  it 
points  to  Blake's  vortex  symbolism  again,  but  this  time  it  is  a  completed 
vortexical  relationship,  for  the  "vast  hourglass  figure  with  its  infinitesmal 
point  of  contact  in  the  brain  of  man"  “  illustrates  the  expanded,  contracted, 
expanded  form  of  Los's  vision.  The  Los  figure  contains  the  Urizenic  triangle, 
the  cruciform  posture  of  Ore,  and  the  squared  or  fourfold  relationship  of 
the  Four  Zoas  symbolism.  Beyond  that,  his  completed  vision  is  indicative  of 
the  expansion  which  the  reader  should  also  undergo. 

The  movement  from  Eternity  to  this  world  on  the  part  of  Urizen  and 
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Los  is  best  illustrated  by  a  diagram: 
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Satan's  white  dot  -  this  world 


The  large  dotted  triangle  represents  Urizen's  vision  of,  and  fall  into, 
this  world  from  Eternity.  It  also  signifies  the  fact  of  his  contracted 
limit,  the  'white  dot'  which  Blake  presents  in  Jerusalem.  By  contrast,  the 
solid  and  oblique  lines  which  form  two  triangles,  signify  Los's  position. 

The  first  Los  triangle  on  the  left  side  indicates  that  Los  had  to  fall,  like 
Urizen,  into  a  more  contracted  form.  At  that  point,  indicated  in  The  Book 
of  Urizen  by  the  positioning  of  Plate  Thirteen  in  the  middle  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  text  rather  than  at  the  top  or  bottom,  Los  had  defined  the  limit  of 
the  fall.  This  limit,  paralleled  really  by  Urizen's  state  at  the  end  of 
the  poem,  is  only  the  half-way  point,  the  fallen  human  context,  for  Los. 

Through  imagination,  Los's  act  of  limiting  allows  for  the  expansion  of 
vision  back  into  Eternity  as  through  the  vortex  wherein  "...  he  perceives 
it  roll  backward  behind  /  His  path,  into  a  globe  itself  infolding"  [M.  15:108]. 
This  identification  of  the  Los-Milton  situation  in  relation  to  the  vortex  is 
parallel  to  Urizen's  'ocean  englobed'  at  the  end  of  Urizen .  It  therefore 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  poetic  imagination,  when  freed  to  create  poetry, 
can  hasten  as  well  as  parallel  the  apocalyptic  freeing  which  must  take  place 
in  history.  For  Los,  then,  the  end  point  of  this  world,  like  that  of  the 
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poetic  vision,  is  signified  by  the  ’squaring  of  the  circle’,  by  the  expanded 
visionary  view  of  the  contracted  Satanic  white  dot  which  the  above  diagram 
attempts  to  suggest.  It  is  fourfold  as  the  overall  square  indicates  because 
the  same  total  view  point  is  present  as  once  existed  in  Eternity. 

Los's  coming  through  is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  changes,  for 

example,  in  the  progression  through  Plates  Ten,  Thirteen  and  Eighteen.  On 

Plate  Ten  (Chapter  Four  B) ,  the  illustration  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  plate. 

6  3 

Traditionally  described  as  "Los  trying  to  rise  in  the  petrific  darkness," 
a  later  version  of  it  is  Plate  Fifteen  of  Milton  wherein  Milton  is  seen 
putting  off  his  selfhood.  However,  in  Urizen  the  plate  has  a  double  per¬ 
spective  for  Los,  head  obscured  by  the  rock  and  left  foot  forward,  is 
entering  the  stony  deeps  of  Urizen,  the  cave  of  the  mind  or  of  the  material 
world.  His  right  foot  is  still  back  in  Eternity  and  he  is  facing  away  into 
the  darkness  of  the  unfathomable  void.  The  rocks,  suggestive  of  the  later 
Druid  pillars  in  Jerusalem,  seem  to  be  weighing  Los  down;  the  parody  of 
Atlas  here  is  also  a  parody  of  Urizen  who  is  very  definitely  weighed  down 
by  the  rocks  in  the  later  full-page  illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rocks  are  being  rent  apart  by  Los  and  this  illustration  can  be  seen  as  Los's 
first  step  through  the  vortex  and  thus  paradoxically  out  of,  as  well  as  into, 
this  world. 

Plates  Thirteen  and  Eighteen  are  more  precise  delineations  of  this 
double-edged  perspective.  Plate  Thirteen,  as  earlier  discussed,  has  its 
illustration  positioned  in  the  middle  of  the  page  and,  because  it  represents 
the  mid-point  of  the  poem,  has  Chapter  Four  concluded  by  the  two  ambiguous 
winged  forms.  The  moth  and  the  butterfly,  for  example,  suggest  the  double 
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perspective  while  the  actual  illustration  of  Los  indicates  that  Los  is  at 
a  point  between  two  worlds.  The  figure  has  obviously  pushed  his  way  through 
the  rocks;  his  arms  are  outstretched  holding  them  at  bay  anH  he  now  faces 
towards,  rather  than  away  from,  the  viewer.  The  reader  or  viewer,  as  it 
were,  is  invited  here  to  be  one  with  Los,  to  enter  a  fallen  world,  but  to 
do  so  with  vision  and  to  see  from  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  plate  is  meant 
to  puzzle.  The  figure  appears  as  a  type  of  winged  or  suspended  floating 
form  while,  insofar  as  the  face  is  turned  upwards,  there  is  suggested  either 
a  view  of  joyful  light  from  Eternity  or  the  anguished  need  to  hold  the 
rocks  apart  and  swim  up  through  the  water  of  Urizen's  chaos  to  life-giving 
air . 

This  movement  by  Los  through  the  vortex  and  into  the  fallen  world 
is  completed  with  Plate  Eighteen,  that  portion  of  Chapter  Five  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  creation  of  Enitharmon,  the  "globe  of  life  blood."  Where  Los 
was  previously  a  dark  and  indistinct  form,  he  now  stands  with  hammer  in 
hand  revealed  in  ’thought-creating  flames'  of  inspiration.  Although 
standing  with  left  foot  forward  and  left  hand  holding  the  hammer,  the 
’four-fold’  doubled  triangular  perspective  of  the  figure  is  quite  clear  and 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Los's  face  is  turned  towards  his  right  arm. 
Further,  there  is  conveyed  a  sense  of  action  and  movement,  of  accomplishment, 
by  the  way  in  which  Blake  has  placed  the  rocks  underneath  Los's  arms  and 
surrounded  them,  as  well  as  Los,  by  the  flames.  It  suggests  that  Los  has 
just  emerged  victorious,  that  he  has  pushed  the  rocks  back,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  particular  detail  suggests  that  Upizen’s  position  among  the 
rocks  of  the  last  illustration  is  a  parody  of  this  earlier  (albeit  simultaneous) 


victory  by  Los. 
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At  this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  Blake's  illustrations  cannot  be 
tied  down  to  a  single  narrative  thread  or  to  geometrical  contexts  alone. 

In  a  sense,  the  point  of  the  illustrations  is  that  they  are  an  all  sides 
of  the  poem  at  once.  As  a  visual  artist  Blake  uses  his  illustrations  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  that  Los  is  Vehicular,  that  imagination  is  the 
ability  to  realize  all  points  of  view  simultaneously.  For  example,  the 
reader,  being  fallen,  first  attempts  to  understand  the  illustrations  and 
poems  Urizenically  from  the  outside.  When  sufficiently  frustrated  by 
that  approach,  however,  he  can  begin  to  look  with  imagination  from  within 
them.  Blake  commented,  for  instance,  on  his  design  for  Dante's  Nine 
Circles  of  Hell  that,  "In  Equivocal  Worlds  Up  &  Down  are  Equivocal"  [D.I.  668]. 
Obviously,  those  nine  circles  are  related  to  the  nine  chapters  of  Urizen 
as  well  as  to  the  nine  nights  of  the  Four  Zoas  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  himself  remove  what  is  equivocal  because  he  begins  seeing  only 
with  fallen  vision. 

There  are  two  major  points,  therefore,  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
regarding  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  to  The  Book  of  Urizen.  One  is  the 
nature  of  the  vortex  symbolism  which  lies  behind  this  poem  and  the  other 
is  the  fact  of  parody.  Because  of  the  vortex  situation,  Urizen's  creation, 
if  indeed  he  really  created  at  all,  must  be  visualized  as  the  empty  thing 
it  is  and,  as  well,  must  be  ironically  linked  to  Los's  'infernal  wisdom' 
that  confounds  both  Urizen  and  the  Urizenic  point  of  view.  Los  is  the  true 
creator  for  he  squares  the  circular  and  cyclical  nature  of  the  fallen  world 
by  clothing  it  through  the  imagination  with  poetry  and  art.  In  this  sense 
the  point  of  Urizen  is  not  the  creation  of  the  fallen  world  but  creation  as 
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it  parodies  the  freeing  of  the  imagination  to  create  eternally.  Similarly, 
there  is  the  earlier  mentioned  relationship  between  Ore  and  Fuzon  wherein 
Fuzon  signifies  Ore's  historical  twin  which  allows  Blake  to  use  Ore  poetically. 
Blake's  adoption  of  Ore's  eternal  name,  Luvah,  in  most  of  the  later  poetry 
suggests  this  development.  Also,  if  The  Book  of  Urizen  can  be  seen  as  a 
parody  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  confounds  that  testament  by  the  unseen  and 
'holy  ghostly'  presence  of  the  New  Testament  spirit  which  cancels  out  what 
is  negative  in  the  Bible,  and  in  The  Book  of  Urizen,  in  order  to  leave 
imagination  a  constant.  The  Urizenic  whirlwind  of  Chapter  Four  A  is  dis- 
spelled  by  the  imaginative  whirlwind  of  Los  in  Chapter  Four  B  in  the  same 
manner  that  Los  uses  his  Wine-press  to  reverse  the  adverse  wheel  of  the 
Selfhood  in  Milton; 

This  Wine-press  is  call'd  War  on  Earth,  it  is  the 

Printing  Press 

Of  Los;  and  here  he  lays  his  words  in  order  above 

the  mortal  brain 

As  cogs  are  forma  in  a  wheel  to  turn  the  cogs  of 

the  adverse  wheel.  [M.  27:123] 

Imagery  as  well  as  names  may  change  but  Blake's  poetic  purpose  is  constant. 

Thus,  all  the  illustrations  to  The  Book  of  Urizen  vary  in  order  that  Blake 

may  indicate  just  how  completely  one  must  be  on  all  sides  at  once.  Rather 

than  the  center  being  within. 

The  Circumference  is  Within;  Without  is  formed  the 

Selfish  Center: 

And  the  Circumference  still  expands  going  forward  to 

Eternity . 

And  the  Center  has  Eternal  States!  these  States  we 

now  explore.  [J.  71:223] 

The  nature  of  these  Eternal  states  is  determined  primarily  by  the  vision 
with  which  one  sees  as  the  Los  and  Urizen  illustrations  attempt  to  indicate 
through  the  type  of  spatial  context  Blake  uses. 
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The  remaining  illustrations,  then,  are  varied  but  do  outline  Blake's 
total  imaginative  construction.  For  the  sake  of  simplification  they  will 
be  discussed  in  a  progressive  order  although  that  progression  should  A©fc  be. 
read  parabolically .  The  second  or  "Preludium"  plate,  for  example,  stands 
quite  independent  of  any  narrative  element  in  the  poem  but  is  instructive 
when  placed  beside  the  title  page.  Since  it  was  discussed  earlier  there 
seems  little  need  to  detail  the  mother  and  child  relationship  again,  but 
it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  type  of  flames  which  surround  the  words  of 
the  Preludium.  They  are  basically  vegetable  flames  for  their  coloring 
indicates  they  give  heat  without  light.  Since  they  surround  the  first 
words  of  the  poem,  they  also  consume  Urizen  because  he  "  .  .  .  fought  with 
the  fire;  consum'd/inwards,  into  a  deep  world  within."  [B.U.  4:70]  Being 
vegetable  and  fallen  flames  they  parody  the  flames  surrounding  the  figure 
in  Plate  Three.  Similarly,  the  transference  of  the  illustration  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  page  suggests  the  change  to  an  Eternal  form.  As 
previously  suggested,  the  figure  is  neither  Los  nor  Urizen  but  probably 
Ore.  The  light-giving  flames  indicate  that  it  is  Ore's  imaginative  rather 
than  demonic  or  Urizenic  nature  which  is  being  emphasized.  The  illustration 
ironically  foreshadows  the  later  sacrifice  of  Ore  where  the  'thought-creating 
flames'  will  become  the  vegetable  flames  which  consume  Urizen;  indeed,  Ore 
will  become  those  flames  by  virtue  of  being  the  desire  with  which  Urizen 's 
laws  will  be  rent  apart. 

The  illustration  on  Plate  Four  forms  the  next  contrast.  Here  the 
imagery  changes,  for  fire  has  become  rain  or  water  and  the  illustration  thus 
picks  up  the  poetic  imagery  of  Urizen 's  stored  ice  and  snow  and  demonstrates, 
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by  being  rain,  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  fallen  world.  The  figure  itself 

is  more,  or  less,  than  Damon's  suggested  "Humanity  in  the  black  rain  of 
64 

materialism"  insofar  as  it  is  Ore  whose  fires  are  put  out  by  the  rain. 

The  rain  itself,  because  it  ambiguously  resembles  both  a  primeval  forest 
and  the  bars  of  a  prison,  indicates  Ore's  final  situation  when  bound  down 
by  Los  in  Urizen's  world.  Like  the  three  Los  illustrations,  there  is  also 
a  progression  in  these  three  illustrations  of  Ore  wherein  the  young  child 
who  innocently  faces  the  world  becomes  the  burning  adolescent  looking  back, 
either  in  fear  of  the  Eternal  flames  or  in  longing  anguish  because  he  must 
turn  from  them.  Finally  though,  he  is  found  facing  the  reader,  head  down 
in  an  ironic  parody  of  Urizen's  posture,  and  with  his  hands  stopping  up 
the  possibility  of  hearing  the  rain  of  prophetic  words.  The  hands  are 
directed  here  by  Urizenic  vision  rather  than  by  Los's  imaginative  vision. 
Ironically,  of  course,  this  is  where  Ore  belongs;  the  reversal  of  direction 
in  the  three  plates  from  right  to  left  to  right  is  further  indicated  by 
Ore's  extended  right  foot.  Ore  is  rightly  placed  when  fallen  and  bound  to 
the  vegetable  world,  for  his  flames  will  constantly  confound  Urizen's  snows 
and,  in  effect,  will  use  them  to  sustain  their  own  growth. 

The  next  illustration,  Plate  Five,  is  commonly  entitled  the  "Book  of 
6  5 

My  Remembrance,"  and  represents  Urizen  unfolding  his  "Book  of  eternal 
brass."  [B.U.  4:71]  Again  the  triangular  effect  is  obvious  in  this  illus¬ 
tration  and,  as  well,  there  is  an  ironic  contrast  to  the  previous  plates 
insofar  as  Urizen's  head  is  streaming  with  light  but  conveys  no  heat.  Blake 
has  reverted  from  rain  imagery  to  ice  imagery,  from  Urizen  caught  in  the 
cycle  to  Urizen  pondering  its  beginning  and  end,  just  as  the  illustration 
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has  once  more  moved  to  the  top  of  the  page.  The  book  itself  contains 
blotchy  colors  suggesting  the  heiroglyphs  or  mock  Hebrew  again,  and  is 
opened  roughly  to  correspond  to  Old  and  New  Testament  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Urizen  seems  to  be  focussing  primarily  on  the  New  Testament  portion,  a 
fact  which  is  emphasized  by  the  succeeding  Plate  Six  which  is  a  bottom 
illustration.  Here  Blake  exemplifies  his  later  statement,  "The  Modern  Church 
Crucifies  Christ  with  the  Head  Downwards"  [V.L.J.  554],  for  Urizen’s 
ponderings  will  lead  him  to  see  the  figure  of  Christ  only  in  its  vegetated 
and  serpentine  aspect  as  the  illustration  indicates  by  its  serpentine  and 
vegetable  flames.  Because  of  his  Selfhood,  Urizen  is  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  true  Trinity  and  thus  Blake  parodies  his  usurpation  of  single 
holiness  with  the  Biblical  fact  of  the  three  figures  being  crucified. 

Plates  Seven  and  Eight  complete  this  ironic  sequence  insofar  as  they 
reveal  Los  seen  from  Urizen’s  false  perspective  and  Urizen  seen  from  Los’s 
true  perspective.  Plate  Seven,  for  example,  has  Los  with  his  right  knee 
forward,  his  mouth  and  eyes  expressing  horror,  and  his  hands  wrapped  around 
his  own  neck  as  though  to  choke  himself.  The  illustration  does  not  portray 
the  double  triangle  but  the  blocking  out  of  the  figure  does  suggest  the 
fourfold  square.  In  essence,  this  picture  of  Los  portrays  Los’s  horror 
over  Urizen’s  actions  while  it  simultaneously  tries  to  suggest  Urizen’s 
vision  of  Los  as  a  crawling  and  defeated  animal.  The  advanced  right  knee 
and  the  flames,  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  earlier  flames  of  thought 
rather  than  to  those  of  vegetation,  disprove  this,  however.  Plate  Eight 
also  disproves  it  because  Urizen  is  there  presented  in  his  skeletal  form. 

The  tomb  or  cave  of  the  skull  is  made  explicit  by  the  empty  eye-socket 
while  the  dragon  scales  of  the  backbone  indicate  his  fallen  condition. 
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Urizen  is  once  more  bent  in  a  ghastly  parody  of  foetal  posture  and  the 
unseeing  eye  is  directed  towards  a  vision  of  his  own  foot  through  the 
triangle  of  the  left  arm  which  balances  his  skull.  Further,  like  the  skull, 
which  represents  for  Urizen  the  widest  portion  of  his  vortex  or  circle  of 
destiny,  his  entire  body  expresses  his  circular  nature  by  contrast  with 
Los's  squared  nature  in  the  previous  illustration.  Urizen' s  "fountain  of 
thought"  [B.U.  10:74]  is  really  a  cave  of  stagnant  water  just  as  his  spine 
is  the  "linked  infernal  chain"  [B.U.  10:74]  of  time  with  which  Los  will 
confine  and  limit  Urizen's  fall. 

Plate  Eleven  clarifies  the  relationship  of  Los  and  Urizen.  Basically, 
this  plate  consists  of  Plates  Seven  and  Eight  joined  together.  Urizen  is 
still  in  foetal  posture  and  suggests  the  inverted  triangle  while  Los,  seen 
holding  his  hammer,  is  still  crouched  but  squared.  Significantly,  both 
figures  are  now  peering  up  instead  of  down.  However,  Urizen's  empty  eye- 
sockets  are  gazing  left  at  blank  space  while  Los's  eyes  are  directed  to 
the  right  and,  at  least  partially,  contain  Urizen  within  their  field  of 
vision.  Further,  their  positions  on  the  page,  Urizen  to  the  left  and  Los 
to  the  right,  are  indicative  of  the  material  and  spiritual  distinctions  between 
them.  Accompanying  the  change  from  a  downward  to  an  upward  viewpoint  is 
the  fact  that  Urizen  is  here  surrounded  by  the  fires  of  thought  or  imagination 
and,  consequently,  his  skeleton  is  slowly  being  covered  with  flesh.  Although 
still  sightless,  he  is  no  longer  just  the  form  of  death,  for  he  is  being 
clothed  by  the  limits  of  the  fallen  world  which  Los  sets  when  he  rends 
Urizen's  stony  world  on  Plates  Ten,  Thirteen  and  Eighteen.  With  tremendous 
irony,  Blake  suggests  the  contracted  nature  of  both  figures.  At  the  same 
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time  he  counteracts  this  suggestion  by  hinting  at  Los's  creative  outlining 
of  the  giant  body  of  Urizen  which  will  be  this  world.  For  example,  the 
two  globes  behind  Urizen  and  Los  are  slowly  merging  together  and  reflect 
the  earlier  "black  globe"  of  Urizen  and  the  "globe  of  life  blood"  of  Los. 

Their  merging  also  corresponds  to  the  adverse  motion  of  the  two  whirlwinds 
previously  mentioned  and  therefore  further  illustrates  the  vortexical 
element  of  the  poem. 

Plate  Fifteen  enlarges  further  on  this  twofoldness  and  the  vortexes 

of  vision  in  the  poem.  The  plate  is  difficult  because  Blake  has  used  four 
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figures  in  some  copies  while  using  three  in  others.  Basically,  however, 
the  plate  represents  the  division  of  Urizen  into  two  figures  by  his  emanation, 
Ahania.  It  suggests  that  Urizen  is  split  into  himself  and  his  Spectre  or 
Selfhood  because  he  has  allowed  his  emanation  a  separate  existence.  In 
this  sense,  the  illustration  probably  parodies  the  description  of  Los's 
division  in  the  poem: 

Thus  the  Eternal  Prophet  was  divided 

Before  the  death-image  of  Urizen.  [B.U.  15:77] 

Los's  division,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  seen  as  a  Urizenic  horror  by  the 
other  Eternals.  The  four  figures  present  in  some  copies  of  Urizen  are 
probably  intended  to  represent  that  horror,  a  horror  which  is  made  ironic 
because  their  misunderstanding  of  Los's  division  means  that  they  are  divided 
themselves.  The  three  figures,  as  in  the  Dorothy  Plowman  reproduction  of 
the  Dimsdale  copy,  suggest  more  specifically  the  Urizenic  view  of  Los's 
division.  The  left  Urizenic  figure  is  looking  to  the  right  while  the  right 
figure,  more  distinctly  and  completely  Urizen,  is  looking  with  something  like 
morbid  distrust  to  the  left.  Between  them,  Ahania  is  bent  over  with  her  left 
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hand  tracing  some  sort  of  track  on  the  dark  globe  beneath.  The  illustration 
suggests  that  Ahania,  as  Urizen's  emanation,  is  related  to  Vala,  for  she 
is  seen  separating  or  veiling  the  two  faces  of  Urizen  as  well  as  creating 
the  outline  below.  The  two  faces  of  Urizen  recall  the  earlier  pillars  of 
stone  which  Los  was  rending  apart,  while  the  major  context  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  again  triangular,  Ahania 's  hand  being  the  inverted  apex  and  the 
two  Urizenic  faces  forming  the  base. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  plate  is  also  possible,  however,  for 
the  young  figure  is  not  clearly  female.  Thus,  it  could  represent  Ore 
rather  than  Ahania.  If  so,  the  illustration  still  parodies  the  description 
in  the  poetry  of  Los's  division,  for  the  later  sacrifice  of  Ore  will 
ironically  divide  Urizen  by  making  his  'single  vision'  impossible.  Ore 
necessarily  comes  between  what  Urizen  would  like  to  be  and  what  he  actually 
will  be.  Thus,  the  division  of  Los  in  the  poetry  is  balanced  by  the  division 
of  Urizen  in  the  illustration.  Similarly,  in  the  version  containing  four 
figures,  all  four  can  be  seen  as  representing  Ore  and  Urizen  rather  than 
the  other  Eternals.  Again,  extra  elements  of  parody  are  present  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Ore  to  Urizen  will  make  possible  eventual  fourfoldness  for 
mankind.  As  well,  the  plate  is  an  ironic  revelation  concerning  Urizen's 
creation.  The  division  of  Urizen  here  signifies  a  true  visionary  creation 
by  Los,  rather  than  an  abortive  one  as  Urizen's  creation  of  the  four  elements 
will  be.  Also,  the  plate  foretells  the  eventual  birth  of  Ore's  twin,  Fuzon, 
and  the  confounding  of  Urizen's  single  law  on  the  historical  as  well  as 
mythopoeic  level. 

Plate  Nineteen  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  previous  plate.  Whereas 
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the  illustration  of  Urizen  and  Ahania  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the 
illustration  on  Plate  Nineteen  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page.  In  it, 
the  despairing  Los  is  bowed  down  before  his  emanation,  Enitharmon: 

A  female  form  trembling  and  pale 

Waves  before  his  deathly  face.  [B.U.  18:77] 

Los's  bowed  position,  however,  again  resembles  the  square.  Thus,  it  does 
not  signify  worship  of  the  Female  Form  but  instead  represents  Los  hiding 
because  he  has  been  forced  to  allow  his  emanation  a  separate  form.  This 
is  a  Urizenic  action  and  Los’s  left  hand  is  therefore  placed  on  his  head 
in  a  parody  of  Urizen’ s  position  in  the  skeleton  illustration.  Enitharmon 's 
body,  in  being  turned  away  from  Los,  resembles  the  triangle  seen  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  its  apex  being  that  portion  of  her  body  directly  in  front  of 
Los’s  head.  This  is  significant  for  it  suggests  that  Los’s  vision  will  yet 
encompass  the  whole  of  space,  unlike  Urizen ’s  which  is  divided  within  itself 
and  therefore  unaware  of  the  emanation’s  presence.  Also,  the  fact  that  Los 
can  look  horizontally,  albeit  to  the  left  of  the  page,  suggests,  as  in  the 
explication  of  the  poem,  that  the  creation  of  Enitharmon  stops  the  fall. 

On  the  previous  plate,  Urizen  is  looking  downwards;  on  this  plate  Los  can 
look  sideways,  for  full  vision  on  his  part  is  still  dependent  on  the  birth 
and  binding  of  Ore.  The  separate  form  of  Enitharmon  is  a  necessary  demonic 
step,  however,  and  leads  directly  to  Plate  Twenty. 

This  illustration,  once  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  of  Ore’s 
birth.  Not  only  does  it  follow  from  the  creation  of  Enitharmon  plate,  but 
it  also  follows  from  the  Preludium  illustration  of  the  mother  and  child.  The 
innocent  child  is  now  falling,  or  being  born,  along  an  oblique  path.  The 
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flames  with  which  the  figure  is  surrounded  are  those  of  thought  while  the 
cruciform  and  rectangular  context  of  the  figure  is  quite  distorted  because 
placed  on  the  diagonal.  The  body  is  twisted,  for  example,  so  that  the  left 
arm  -  right  leg  and  right  arm  -  left  leg  form  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 
Indeed,  the  rectangle  is  more  nearly  a  trapezoid  here  and  suggests  the  com¬ 
bination  of  square  and  triangle  that  Ore,  being  of  Los  but  given  to  Urizen, 
should  represent. 

In  either  case,  the  birth  of  Ore,  as  in  the  explication  of  the  poem, 

is  Los's  final  Urizenic  or  spectrous  act,  the  one  which  ironically  forestalls 

Urizen 's  death.  Thus,  Plate  Twenty-three  faithfully  portrays  Urizen  brought 

to  life  and  exploring  his  dens: 

Urizen  explor'd  his  dens 
Mountain,  moor,  &  wilderness, 

With  a  globe  of  fire  lighting  his  journey 
A  fearful  journey,  annoy'd 
By  cruel  enormities.  [B.U.  20:80] 

Blake  has  the  vegetable  decoration  surrounding  the  actual  poetry  on  the  plate 
trail  down,  satirically,  into  the  sky  of  Urizen' s  world.  This  underlines 
the  fact  that  Urizen 's  explorations  are  a  ghastly  parody  because  he  will 
never  find  the  single  form,  or  solid,  or  law,  which  he  had  so  desired.  The 
red  globe  which  Urizen  carries,  for  instance,  is  certainly  not  a  light  giving 
sun  but  a  spiked  ball  of  torture,  a  dead  weight  which  he  is  forced  to  carry 
if  he  wishes  to  live  at  all.  As  such  it  is  most  probably  emblematical  of 
Ore  in  his  final  form.  Placed  in  Urizen's  right  hand  it  signifies  that 
some  spiritual  element  is  present  while  its  position  between  Urizen's  legs 
points  to  Urizen's  apex  of  vision  at  the  end  of  his  vortex  or  triangle.  As 
with  other  illustrations,  Urizen  is  again  gazing  at  his  forward  foot,  here 
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the  left  one.  Whether  he  sees  the  lion  in  front  of  him  or  not,  he  will 
never  be  able  to  make  imaginative  sense  out  of  it,  for  the  lion,  as  in  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  is  his  own  animal  type  which  he  has  forsaken 
and  therefore  made  into  an  enormity. 

On  another  level,  however,  this  picture  of  Urizen  is  a  parody  of  a 
more  profound  imaginative  level.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
this  illustration  and  the  first  plate  of  Jerusalem  where  Los,  the  pilgrim, 
is  entering  Death's  Door  with  his  globe  of  light.  Within  that  resemblance, 
the  differences  are  most  striking,  particularly  the  positioning  of  feet  and 
face  and  the  type  of  globe  each  figure  carries.  The  juxtaposition  of  these 
illustrations  makes  clear  how  Urizen' s  exploration  is  not  only  of  a  fallen 
reality  but  is  also  a  form  of  salvation  for  him.  Urizen  at  least  has  a 
purpose,  the  desire  to  see  for  himself,  and,  therefore,  will  always  be  out¬ 
lining  his  own  errors  by  making  so  many  of  them.  Thus,  Blake  has  fully 
clothed  Urizen  here  and  this  picks  up  the  thematic  thread  begun  with  the 
skeleton  illustration  on  Plate  Eight.  Urizen  is  now  fully  outlined  as 
error  within  his  own  book  because  it  has  been  diabolically  confounded  by 
Los,  just  as  Urizen's  creation  has  been  given  prophetic  life  through  Ore 
and  Fuzon.  Urizen  will  never  find  what  he  wanted  but  instead  will  be 
assisting  Los,  ironically,  in  the  imaginative  return  to  Eternity.  Reason 
is  bound,  therefore,  in  its  own  paradox  and  clarifies  its  own  form  by  re¬ 
vealing  itself  as  a  negation  in  the  fallen  world. 

The  remainder  of  the  illustrations,  other  than  Plate  Twenty-five 
which  is  a  portrayal  of  Urizen's  daughters  being  born  as  the  Head,  Heart 
and  Loins  of  a  giant  vegetative  man,  are  all  full-page  illustrations.  As 
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is  surely  obvious  by  now,  the  illustrations  are  not  tied  to  the  text  in  any 
literal  progression  but  are  instead  connected  only  by  thematic  progression. 
Thus,  one  can  trace  a  sequence  of  Los  illustrations,  of  Ore  illustrations, 
or  of  Urizen  illustrations,  by  attempting  to  unite  the  imagery  and  the 
geometrical  outlines  of  each  illustration.  Also  the  pictures,  like  the 
poetry,  do  not  follow  a  narrative  thread  but  remain  separate  and  therefore 
capable  of  constantly  reforming  into  new  imaginative  wholes.  In  a  sense, 

Blake  makes  his  books  three-dimensional.  They  are  all  architectural  creations 
wherein  one  must  move  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  inside  and  outside,  in 
order  to  grasp  what  is  going  on.  Thus,  the  geometrical  shapes  which  have 
been  outlined  in  this  discussion  tend  to  be  the  major  cornerstones  by  which 
an  interpretation  is  made  possible.  This  is,  of  course,  confounded  by  the 
fact  that  one  must  move  through  the  vortex  of  the  poem  and  be  on  all  sides 
at  once  to  see  the  total  creation.  Otherwise  Blake's  parody  technique,  in 
both  the  poetry  and  illustrations,  becomes  merely  a  mirror  wherein  the 
reader  receives  a  reflected  understanding  alone.  To  change  the  metaphor, 
the  poetry  and  illustrations  should  be  seen  instead  as  the  warp  and  woof 
of  Blake's  art  for  he  interlaces  the  necessity  of  straight  poetry  with  the 
free  woof  of  the  illustrations.  The  entire  book  then  becomes  the  clothing 
of  the  imagination  which  can  warm  the  reader  with  a  vision  of  what  is 
eternally  true.  On  the  other  hand,  without  a  total  response  through  vision, 
the  book  becomes,  as  in  the  Third  Fancy  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
the  grave  clothes  which  disguise  rather  than  illuminate,  the  dead  shell, 


an  exoskeleton  for  a  creature  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  ten  full-page  illustrations  can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  the  text  as  Blake  seems  to  have  done  in  the  different  copies 
of  the  poem.  Rather  than  examine  them  in  a  detailed  manner,  therefore,  it 
seems  more  worthwhile  to  indicate  their  points  of  relationship.  Of  the 
ten  plates,  six,  or  possibly  seven,  are  quite  definitely  illustrations  con¬ 
cerning  Urizen.  These  plates  are  numbered  by  Damon,  following  Keynes,  as 
Nine,  Twelve,  Fourteen,  Seven,  Twenty-two,  Twenty  six,  and  Twenty-seven, 
and  are  respectively  entitled  by  him  as:  "Urizen  shut  in  by  his  petrified 
world";  "Urizen  swims  through  the  black  waters  of  materialism";  "Urizen 
tries  to  penetrate  the  rocks  below  him";  "Los  falls  also";  Urizen  sits  in 
fetters";  "The  dog  at  the  wintry  door";  and,  "the  creation  of  the  Web  of 
Religion."^'7  Except  for  Plates  Fourteen  and  Seven  which  may  deal  with  Los, 
these  plates  from  Nine  to  Twenty-two  are  obviously  concerned  with  Urizen. 

In  each  of  them  Urizen  appears  in  a  foetal  position.  The  suggested  tri¬ 
angularity  also  seems  to  be  present.  Progressively,  the  imagery  of  the 
plates  changes  from  stone  to  water  to  stone  and  nets  to  vegetable  flames 
to  fetters.  These  are  all  elements  of  the  fallen  Urizenic  world  but,  also, 
their  progression  suggests  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  Urizen' s  position. 

On  Plate  Nine,  Urizen  crouches  with  eyes  closed  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  stone.  This  parodies  the  actions  of  Los  on  Plate  Ten  where  he  is 
attempting  to  remove  the  stones,  to  rend  the  cave  apart.  Plate  Twelve  then 
changes  Urizen' s  bound  position  for  the  figure  is  now  trying  to  swim  upwards 
out  of  the  black  abyss  or  sea  of  chaos.  This  reversal  in  image  and  direction 
is  ironic  because  it  indicates  that  Urizen  has  lost  all  sense  of  direction. 


Thus,  the  parody  of  Los  on  Plate  Ten  is  paralleled  here  by  the  fact  that  it 
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will  have  to  be  Los  who  lifts  Urizen  out  of  the  abyss  or  sea.  Plate 
Fourteen  reverses  this  again,  however,  for  the  figure  faces  downwards  and 
grasps  two  rocks  below.  The  illustration  is  very  ambiguous  because  the 
figure  is  of  a  young  man  in  the  Plowman  copy  while  in  others  there  is  a 
white  Urizenic  beard  present  on  the  man's  face.  If  seen  as  Los  the  illus¬ 
tration  probably  represents  the  beginning  of  his  fall  and  his  entry  into 
Urizen' s  cave  and  would  fit,  therefore,  just  before  Plate  Ten  where  Los 
proceeds  to  rend  the  rocks.  The  downward  direction  by  Los  is  then  followed 
by  the  horizontal  direction  previously  discussed.  The  plate  also  suggests 
that  Los  is  reaching  down  to  pull  Urizen  out  of  the  sea  on  Plate  Twelve. 

A  different  interpretation  of  the  figure  as  Urizen,  however,  is  also  possible 
because  of  the  nets  which  appear  at  the  top  of  the  illustration  around  the 
figure's  legs.  It  then  suggests  the  lines: 

And  Los  formed  nets  &  gins 

And  threw  the  nets  round  about.  [B.U.  8:73] 

Los  is  trying  to  forestall  the  further  fall  of  Urizen,  'self  balanc'd'  on 
the  rocks  of  his  own  laws  and  facing  the  sea  of  chaos  which  probably  lies 
between  the  two  horizons  which  the  rocks  form.  Seen  in  this  sense,  the 
plate  could  also  parody  Plate  Ten  where  Los  is  utilizing  his  solid  balance 
to  rend  the  rocks.  Urizen  is  here  a  floating  or  flying  form  merely  holding 
himself  up  and  unable  to  exert  any  force  on  the  stones,  while  his  downward 
direction  points  back  to  Plate  Twelve  and  makes  explicit  the  fact  that  "In 
Equivocal  Worlds,  Up  and  Down  are  Equivocal'.  Indeed,  the  plate  can  represent 
both  Urizen  and  Los  because  Los  has  joined  with  Urizen  in  the  fall  and  must 
face  the  facts  of  fallen  creation  along  with  him.  The  only  difference 
possible  is  in  the  point  of  view  taken;  Urizen  is  letting  it  happen  while  Los 
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is  attempting  to  stop  it. 

Plate  Seven  (Nineteen  in  Plowman)  is  described  by  Damon  as  Los 
falling,  but  an  examination  of  the  foetal  posture  and  the  triangularity 
makes  this  impossible.  Instead,  it  represents  Urizen  at  the  first  stage 
of  creation  for  the  figure’s  eyes  are  opened  and  his  head  is  surrounded 
by  vegetable  flames.  The  rock  below  him  is,  in  other  words,  being  trans¬ 
formed  by  Los  into  the  vegetable  world  and  the  illustration  can  refer  to 
the  lines: 

Till  a  roof  shaggy  wild  enclos’d 

In  an  orb,  his  fountain  of  thought.  [B.U.  10:74] 

Plate  Twenty-two  clarifies  this  point,  for  Urizen  is  more  completely  out¬ 
lined  here.  The  eyes  are  ironically  closed  because  he  is  blind  to  the 
fact  of  what  Los  has  managed  to  do  to  him.  However,  the  vegetable  flames 
of  Plate  Seven  are  now  obviously  flames  of  light  and  form  a  suggested  halo 
around  Urizen 's  head.  Furthermore,  as  with  the  title  page  and  concluding 
illustrations,  expansion  has  taken  place  and  Urizen  is  here  much  larger. 

His  contracted  form  has  been  countered  by  the  limits  of  Los,  and  Blake  tries 
to  suggest  this  by  the  relative  change  in  size  of  Urizen' s  figure  throughout 
the  illustrations.  Urizen  is  also  fettered  fourfold  with  his  hands  placed 
beside  his  feet  and,  significantly,  the  total  outline  of  his  body  suggests 
a  square  within  which  lies  the  triangle  formed  by  his  legs. 

Plates  Twenty-four  and  Twenty-seven  complete  this  sequence  by  showing 
the  change  in  Urizen ’s  position  and  in  the  outline  of  his  world.  The  ’Dog 
at  the  Wintery  Door’  illustration  is  not  only  emblematical  of  the  cruelty 
of  Urizen ’s  creation  but  also  indicative  of  Los’s  intervention.  The  idea 
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of  a  door  points  to  Jerusalem  where  Los  will  walk  through  the  door  again, 
and  its  total  shape  suggests  fourfoldness  because  the  rectangle  appears 
divided  into  two  triangular  portions  which  typify  the  double  vortex  of 
Los's  vision  in  the  poem.  The  child  and  dog  may  be  seen  as  Urizenic  be¬ 
cause  they  are  looking  up  and  are  both  white  in  color.  However,  the  child's 
robes  are  draped  in  straight  lines  and  thus  suggest,  through  their  purity 
of  line,  that  Urizen's  robes  forming  the  webs  of  Religion  on  Plate  Twenty- 
seven  will  only  entwine  Urizen  himself  as  in  the  conclusion.  The  dog  at 
the  door  is  balanced  by  the  child  who  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  be  abused 
or  mistreated,  and  who  stands,  therefore,  as  an  augury  of  innocence.  This 
is  suggested  by  his  hands  which  form  a  proper  triangle  of  upward  or  heavenly 
vision.  In  this  context,  Plate  Twenty-seven  of  the  'Web  of  Religion'  tries 
not  only  to  suggest  Urizen's  error  (for  example,  the  webs),  but  also  points 
to  the  new  form  Urizen  has.  Being  turned  away  from  the  reader  with  hands 
finally  unfettered,  his  figure  parodies  Los's  of  Plate  Ten  where  Los  was 
proceeding  into  the  cave  of  rocks.  Urizen  is  now  exploring  his  dens  and 
is  therefore  standing  up  and  moving;  he  ironically  has  life  and  can  begin 
to  reveal  himself  as  the  Negation.  His  robes,  fingers,  and  body  reveal 
countless  inverted  triangles  while  his  total  whiteness  suggests  a  stark 
ghostliness  easily  perceived  by  even  a  fallen  man. 

The  two  remaining  illustrations  to  be  discussed  are  at  this  stage 
almost  self-explanatory.  Briefly,  the  illustration  of  Urizen's  creation 
of  the  four  elements  is  a  demonic  parody  of  the  four  Eternals.  Only  Thiriel, 
the  form  of  air,  has  completely  emerged  because  in  the  fallen  world  Urizen 
is  seen  as  a  sky-god.  The  other  three  are  found  in  embryonic  forms  and 
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ironically  signify  Urizen's  foetal  state.  They  are  all  abortive  creations 
as  indicated  by  Fuzon’s  top  position  with  his  arms  held  outspread  in  both 
a  triangular  and  cruciform  position.  His  flames  will  pierce  Urizen’s  later 
pillar  of  cloud  and  start  the  world's  long  historical  movement  towards 
Last  Judgment  and  Redemption.  Similarly,  Plate  Twenty-one  detailing  the 
Jealousy  of  Los  is  not  simply  Urizenic  but  suggests  the  fact  of  redemption 
made  possible  through  the  sacrifice  of  Ore.  Los  and  Enitharmon  stand 
fourfold,  for  example,  and  their  heads  touch  together  to  form  an  upward 
triangle  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  tent  of  time  and  space  which  has 
mercifully  been  created.  Los  does  not  show  anguish  but,  rather,  a  knowing 
sadness  for  his  chain  will  soon  bind  Ore  to  the  fallen  world.  While  Los 
holds  his  hammer  on  his  left  side  with  his  right  hand,  he  also  stands  on 
his  right  foot.  The  sacrifice  of  Ore  must  occur  in  the  fallen  world  in 
order  that  man  may  return  to  Eternity. 

While  this  interpretation  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  tentative  in 
part,  it  has  tried  to  show  that  any  one  of  Blake's  poems  is  an  open  door 
into  his  visionary  world.  The  illustrations  in  particular  form  an  important 
part  of  this  study  of  Blake,  for  they  indicate  the  total  vehicular  nature 
of  all  that  Blake  created.  Each  illustration  may  be  seen  as  a  complete 
poem  in  itself  for  each  suggests,  primarily  through  parody,  the  double 
vision  with  which  one  must  at  least  begin  to  see.  Also,  they  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  ever  categorizing  Blake's  art,  for  he  has  ensured 
that  the  individual  illustrations  and  the  individual  works  remain  fluid 
and  capable  of  interpretation  according  to  the  eye  that  beholds  them.  Each 
prophetic  work  is  a  total  creation  wherein  redemption  and  fall  are  coincident 
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with  each  other:  the  total  form  that  emerges  is  intended  to  be  a  metaphorical 

analogue  to  the  reader's  own  mind.  As  Blake  says: 

I  intreat  then  that  the  Spectator  will  attend 
to  the  Hands  &  Feet  to  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Countenances  they  are  all  descriptive  of 
Character  &  not  a  line  is  drawn  without 
intention  &  that  most  discriminate  & 
particular  [as  Poetry  admits  not  a  Letter 
that  is  Insignificant  so  Painting  admits 
not  a  Grain  of  Sand  or  a  Blade  of  Grass 
[Insignificant]  much  less  an  Insignificant 
Blur  or  Mark].  [V.L.J.  550] 

Man  must  use  his  'Mental  Gifts'  to  discriminate  among  'Minute  Particulars' 
in  order  to  lift  himself  out  of  his  fallen  condition,  and  if  he  fails  to 
so  discriminate,  as  in  the  final  'Minute  Particular'  of  The  Book  of  Urizen, 
he  will  remain  a  sleeping  figure  in  the  vegetable  world.  This  small  detail 
which  occurs  immediately  under  the  line,  "The  End  of  the  Book  of  Urizen," 
is  the  best  and  last  comment  on  what  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  about.  Ironically, 
that  form  of  sleeping  death  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning,  for  the  rest  of 
Blake's  poetry  portrays  its  awakening  to  new  life. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CIRCUMFERENCE  WITHIN  AND  THE  CENTER  WITHOUT 


.  .  .  I  go  forth  to  Create 

States:  to  deliver  Individuals  evermore!  Amen. 

[J.  31:176] 


A  summation  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  is  difficult  because  Blake  creates 
the  state  of  Urizen  in  order  that  it  may  be  cast  off  eternally.  Similarly, 
the  reader  must  arise  from  the  rock  on  which,  like  Urizen,  he  is  sleeping; 
he  must  be  made  aware  of  vegetable  reality  by  entering  the  vortex  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  the  poem  constitutes.  This  position  is  elaborated  by  Blake 
in  The  Four  Zoas : 

The  Corse  of  Albion  lay  on  the  Rock  the  sea  of  Time  &  Space 
Beat  round  the  Rock  in  mighty  waves  &  as  a  Polypus 
That  vegetates  beneath  the  Sea  the  limbs  of  man  vegetated 
In  monstrous  forms  of  Death  a  Human  polypus  of  Death 

The  Saviour  mild  &  gentle  bent  over  the  corse  of  Death 
Saying  If  ye  will  Believe  your  Brother  shall  rise  again 
And  first  he  found  the  Limit  of  Opacity  &  namd  it  Satan 
In  Albions  bosom  for  in  every  human  bosom  these  limits  stand 
And  next  he  found  the  Limit  of  Contraction  &  namd  it  Adam 
While  yet  those  beings  were  not  born  nor  knew  of  good  or  Evil. 

[F.Z.  4:331] 

The  'Rock’  and  'sea  of  Time  &  Space'  are  more  specific  examples  of  Urizen ' s 
undesired  vegetable  world  as  in  the  final  detail  of  the  sleeping  figure  in 
The  Book  of  Urizen.  They  constitute  the  end  limits  of  opacity  and  contraction 
the  stone  of  Satan  and  the  vegetable  world  of  Adam,  into  which  man  is  thrust 
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and  out  of  which  man  must  attempt  to  move  via  the  vehicular  Los-Blake.  The 
Book  of  Urizen  thus  represents  the  establishing  of  man's  fallen  limits  of 
opacity  and  contraction  in  order  to  make  possible  the  revelation  of  true 
translucence  and  expansion.  For  example,  Blake’s  changes  in  the  construction 
of  each  individual  plate  with  regard  to  the  trimeter  lines  and  double  columns 
of  verse  are  probably  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  contraction  which  the 
poem  describes,  as  well  as  to  parody  the  chapter  and  verse  arrangement  of 
the  Bible.  This  contracted  form  is  expanded  into  his  normal  poetic  unit 
in  all  the  later  prophecies  just  as,  having  described  the  creation  and  fall, 
the  contraction  into  this  world  in  The  Book  of  Urizen,  Blake  later  takes 
it  for  granted  and  expands  on  such  imagery  as  in  The  Four  Zoas. 

Beyond  this  sort  of  connection  among  all  of  Blake’s  poems  and,  through 
his  use  of  parody,  with  other  works  like  the  Bible  and  Paradise  Lost,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  The  Book  of  Urizen  contains  at  least  twofold  vision 
in  itself.  It  is,  for  example,  a  Bible  of  Hell  because  it  deals  with 
hellish  reality  but  its  major  point  is,  ironically,  that  man  starts  rather 
than  ends  there.  To  describe  the  formation  of  the  two  limits  of  opacity 
and  contraction  means  not  only  that  man  is  bound  by  such  a  reality  but  that, 
through  an  imaginative  understanding  of  them,  he  has  started  the  process 
of  revelation  or  expansion  towards  what  is  eternal.  This  is  the  infernal 
wisdom  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  for  it  indicates  not  just  how  and  why  man  is 
found  in  the  Urizenic  hell  of  this  world,  but  how,  like  Los,  he  can  con¬ 
found  that  world  with  itself  and  disappear  into  the  state  of  imaginative 


freedom. 
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The  struggle,  however,  is  not  an  easy  one  nor  can  one  look  forward 

to  a  static  and  passive  form  of  satisfaction.  As  Blake  says  in  Jerusalem; 

Man  is  born  a  Spectre  or  Satan  &  is  altogether 
an  Evil,  &  requires  a  New  Selfhood  continually 
&  must  continually  be  changed  into  his  direct 
Contrary.  But  your  Greek  Philosophy  (which  is 
a  remnant  of  Druidism)  teaches  that  Man  is 
Righteous  in  his  Vegetated  Spectre:  an  Opinion 
of  fatal  &  accursed  consequence  to  Man,  as  the 
Ancients  saw  plainly  by  Revelation  to  the  intire 
Abrogation  of  Experimental  Theory.  and  many 
believed  what  they  saw  and  Prophecied  of  Jesus. 

[J.  52:198] 

Man's  struggle  with  the  Urizenic  spectre  is  a  timeless  struggle  in  the 
sense  of  requiring  all  time  in  which  to  be  accomplished.  Blake  elsewhere 
calls  Time  the  ".  .  .  mercy  of  Eternity"  [M.  24:120],  for  time,  manifested 
cyclically  in  this  world,  assures  that  man  is  not  merely  bound  in  it  but 
has  a  continuous  chance  to  break  through  such  a  cocoon,  to  destroy  the 
"Tabernacle",  the  "Oak  Grove",  and  "woven  veil"  [J.  65:215],  of  the  fallen 
natural  world.  Los’s  sacrifice  of  Ore  is  not  an  act  of  submission  to 
Urizen  but,  rather,  a  conscious  attempt  to  foil  the  clocktime  world  and 
man's  contracted  nature.  Once  forced  to  face  Ore  or  desire,  Urizen  or 
reason  must  constantly  fight  himself  and  therefore  betray  his  inadequacies, 
his  confusion  and  his  nothingness.  The  Urizenic  world  can  henceforth  only 
expand  for  the  imaginative  man;  its  expansion  parallels  the  process  of 
expansion  which  goes  on  in  Blake's  poetry  and  which  ends  with  "All  Human 
Forms  identified  .  .  .  [J.  99:256]  in  Jerusalem. 

This  process,  of  course,  is  not  merely  linear  but  occurs  eternally. 
If  man  must  continuously  face  the  spectre  or  Selfhood,  then  he  also  con¬ 


tinuously  faces  the  eternal  Imagination,  just  as  each  individual  poem  by 
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Blake  is  a  unity  which  contains  both  fall  and  redemption.  Similarly, 

Ore  and  Fuzon,  poetic  and  historical  equivalents  as  suggested  earlier, 
illustrate  the  Blakean  form  of  unity,  for  each  is  a  promise  of  the  other 
and  is  justified  by  the  other’s  presence.  Blake's  outlining  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Ore  and  the  rebellion  of  Fuzon  is  a  tremendous  poetic  con¬ 
ception.  They  are  twins,  alike  in  that  both  are  figures  of  desire  and 
revolt,  but  different  because  one  is  a  poetic  or  mythopoeic  figure  while 
the  other,  Fuzon,  is,  as  far  as  Blake  can  suggest  it,  a  historical  reality. 
The  poetic  figure  becomes  the  historical  one  insofar  as  the  impulse  of 
desire  and  revolt  is  an  eternally  recurring  historical  fact.  Thus,  Ore 
must  be  forced  into  the  eternal  Urizenic  round  in  order  that,  once  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  historical  force,  he  can  be  seen  in  his  rightful  place  as  the 
fallen  progenitor  of  the  Eternal  Man.  The  figure,  Fuzon,  Ore  seen  his¬ 
torically  and  as  a  process  of  visionary  clarification  in  time,  then 
justifies  the  comparable  mythopoeic  figure  who  is,  in  imagination, 
the  eternal  form.  The  figures  within  the  poetry  parallel,  therefore, 
the  poetry’s  relationship  to  the  time-bound  world  of  history.  Blake  later 
stated  that,  ".  .  .  the  Writing/Is  the  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Litteral 
expression"  [M.  42:142],  and  this  statement  very  precisely  identifies 
the  relationship  between  his  poetry  and  the  natural  or  fallen  world  within 
which  man  is  found. 

Consequently,  Blake’s  poetic  canon  serves  not  only  as  the  vehicle 
but  also  as  the  type  in  relation  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  contraction 
and  expansion.  The  poems  lead  on  a  time  level  to  Jerusalem  but,  in  imag¬ 


ination,  each  poem  leads  to  the  eternal  present,  to  Jerusalem  as  the  figure 
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of  liberty  for  all  men.  Thus,  one  aspect  of  the  poetry  is  a  parody,  in 

essence,  of  the  other,  just  as  Urizen' s  false  creation  not  only  necessitates 

Los’s  true  creation  but  is  an  imitation  of  it.  For  example,  Frye  comments 

on  Blake's  distinction  between  true  and  false  allegory: 

It  is  implicit  .  .  .  that  many  aspects  of  life 
in  the  fallen  world  are  inverted  or  perverted 
forms  of  imaginative  realities.  The  heroic 
leader  is  the  analogy  of  the  visionary  prophet; 
monogamous  marriage  is  an  analogy  of  the  eman¬ 
ation;  and,  to  get  nearer  the  symbolism  of 
Jerusalem,  history  and  law  are  the  analogy  of 
the  Word,  Canaan  the  analogy  of  the  Promised 
Land,  Antichrist  the  analogy  of  Christ,  and  so 
on.  ^ 

The  triangularity  of  Urizen  in  Blake’s  illustrations  is  representative 

of  the  inverted  form  of  history  and  law;  it  is  the  negative  and  demonic 

face  of  this  world  which  necessitates  the  imaginative  or  positive  vision 

as  well  as  being  a  copy  or  parody  of  it.  As  Blake  says: 

Establishment  of  Truth  depends  on  destruction  of 

Falsehood  continually 

On  Circumcisions:  not  on  Virginity,  0  Reasoners 

of  Albion.  [J.  55:203] 

The  time-bound  world  of  Urizen  is  a  parody  of  the  eternal  world,  and 
Blake's  art  is  intended  to  reveal  that  fact  as  well  as  to  change  it.  As 
Digby  states: 


The  essence  of  Blake’s  art  is,  therefore,  the 
relation  of  these  two,  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal,  and  the  means  of  this  relationship 
is  the  intuitive  imagination  which  shows  the 
nature  of  both.^ 

Through  imagination,  Blake  points  to  the  correspondences  of  all  things. 

In  The  Book  of  Urizen  he  attempts  to  exemplify  how  time  and  eternity,  body 


and  soul,  poetry  and  history,  heaven  and  hell,  and  fall  and  redemption. 
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are  all  parallel  and  also  identifiable  because  contraries.  The  poems 
themselves  parody  this  in  that  Jerusalem  exists  because  The  Book  of  Urizen 
does,  and  the  meaning  of  each  is  at  least  implicit  in  its  counterpart. 

The  Book  of  Urizen,  then,  is  as  important  as  any  other  of  Blake's 
prophecies  and  a  close  study  of  that  poem  is  rewarding  because,  being  more 
contracted,  it  can  serve  as  a  type  of  ironic  cornerstone  for  much  of  what 
Blake  says  in  his  later  poetry.  The  state  of  Urizen,  which  is  a  negative 
perception  of  this  world,  is  what  man  must  eternally  attempt  to  outline 
and  consolidate  as  error  if  he  is  to  live  in  imagination  rather  than  in 
abstraction.  This  involves  entering  the  unvisionary  reality  of  the  book 
from  a  visionary  perspective,  just  as  Los  adopts  a  Urizenic  creation  in 
order  to  both  confound  and  emerge  from  it.  For  a  reader,  it  also  involves 
a  very  close  reading  of  the  poem,  one  which  will  allow  for  the  'living 
fluids'  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ' excrementitious  husk'  as  in  Blake's 
"Third  Memorable  Fancy"  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  Book  of 
Urizen  also  illustrates  this  through  the  figure,  Ore,  who  is  too  often 
merely  identified  as  the  other  half  of  Urizen,  as  his  youthful  shadow, 
without  the  consequent  realization  that  such  an  identification  is  Los's 
explicit  purpose  in  the  poem.  Similarly,  one  tends,  perhaps  because  of 
familiarity  as  well  as  unfamiliarity,  to  resolve  aspects  of  the  poem  into 
abstractions.  An  example  of  this  is  the  outlining  of  three  phases  in  the 
so-called  Ore  cycle:  the  birth  and  binding  of  Ore,  Urizen  exploring  his 
dens,  and  the  crucifixion  of  Ore.  Such  a  step  represents  the  effort  to 
systematize  one's  understanding  of  Blake's  poetry  and,  while  necessary, 


it  also  contains  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  contracted  reality,  a 
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limit  on  understanding  rather  than  an  aid  to  it. 

Likewise,  Blake’s  poetic  and  pictorial  arts  should  be  illuminating 

counterparts,  with  the  illustrations  helping  to  explain  the  poems  and  the 

poems  helping  to  explain  the  illustrations.  However,  within  this  fusion, 

possibly  parallel  to  the  suggested  fusion  between  Ore  and  Fuzon,  lies 

'proof'  of  Blake's  imaginative  intentions,  for  such  identification  is 

merely  the  first  step  and  the  two  artistic  units  must  finally  become 

individual  units  existing  beside  each  other  as  do  Ore  and  Fuzon.  This 

is  probably  the  reason  why  the  critical  argument  continues  to  rage  over 

Blake's  innocuous  tiger  in  The  Tyger,  for  scholars  have  been  unable  to 

accept  the  poem  and  the  illustration  as  parallel  realities.  The  point  is, 

however,  that  the  two  art  forms,  when  placed  together,  ironically  identify 

or  outline  the  reader's  state.  Blake's  concept  of  outline,  as  expressed 

in  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  is  informative.  He  says: 

The  great  and  golden  rule  of  art,  as  well  as 
life,  is  this:  That  the  more  distinct,  sharp, 
and  wirey  the  bounding  line,  the  more  perfect 
the  work  of  art;  and  the  less  keen  and  sharp, 
the  greater  is  the  evidence  of  weak  imitation, 
plagiarism,  and  bungling.  [D.C.  540] 

What  is  significant  is  that  Blake  applies  his  'rule'  to  both  art  and  life. 
The  discrimination  of  Minute  Particulars  applies  to  both  and  also,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  reader's  response  to  art  because  that  response  defines  one's 
imaginative  Christianity. 

The  Book  of  Urizen,  for  example,  must  be  identified  with  the  Bible 
and  with  Paradise  Lost  as  a  first  step  in  understanding  both  them  and  it. 
However,  and  this  has  long  been  a  problem  with  criticism  of  The  Book  of 
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Urizen,  that  identification  cannot  be  too  explicit;  it  cannot  stop  with 
the  fact  that  Blake  parodies  Genesis  and  Exodus  alone,  for  that  form  of 
nearsightedness  will  miss  the  genuine  differences  and  thus  miss  seeing 
how  Blake  copies  other  works  in  order  to  correct  them.  In  such  blindness, 
the  fact  of  imaginative  redemption  will  be  overlooked,  just  as  the  New 
Testament  side  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  has  consistently  been  disregarded 
because  it  is  not  as  literally  present  as  the  Old  Testament.  As  Blake 
later  stated: 


The  antiquities  of  every  Nation  under  Heaven,  is 
no  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  Jews.  They  are 
the  same  thing  as  Jacob  Bryant,  and  all  anti¬ 
quaries  have  proved.  How  other  antiquities 
came  to  be  neglected  and  disbelieved,  while 
those  of  the  Jews  are  collected  and  arranged, 
is  an  enquiry,  worthy  of  both  the  Antiquarian 
and  the  Divine.  All  had  originally  one  language, 
and  one  religion,  this  was  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Antiquity 
preaches  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  [D.C.  534] 

The  Book  of  Urizen  is  the  Bible  of  Kell  because  it  is  an  essential  book 
for  the  whole  world  and  is  not  really  adapted  to  one  group  alone.  Blake 
concentrates  on  the  Jewish  Testament  in  order  to  disprove  that  it  is  pre¬ 
eminent  because  written  down,  in  order  to  correct  it  and  relate  it  to  the 
true  testament  for  all  men.  Similarly,  the  four  parts  of  Jerusalem  are 
dedicated  to  the  four  separate  sects  of  the  Public,  the  Jews,  the  Deists, 
and  the  Christians  in  order  that  Blake  could  make  apparent  their  complete 
relationships.  That  'all  had  originally  one  language'  is  an  important 
part  of  Blake's  argument  also,  for  it  means  that  all  books  must  originally 
have  been  one  as  the  Word.  Thus,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  can  not  really 
be  seen  as  separate  entities.  Indeed,  The  Book  of  Urizen  constitutes  one 
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of  Blake's  major  attempts  to  illustrate  the  one  language  and  one  religion 
of  all  men. 

A  further  aspect  of  Blake's  delineation  of  the  constant  nature  of 
imagination  is  found  within  his  own  poetry.  In  Milton  he  says: 

As  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  such  are  the  words 

of  man  to  man 

In  the  great  Wars  of  Eternity,  in  fury  of  Poetic 

Inspiration, 

To  build  the  Universe  stupendous:  Mental  forms 

Creating . 

[M.  30:128] 

Each  poem  by  Blake  is  the  real  equivalent  of  the  "Mental  forms  Creating", 
but  Blake  elsewhere  describes  words  or  language  as  the  "rough  basement" 
wherein, 

Los  built  the  stubborn  structure  of  the  Language, 

acting  against 

Albions  melancholy,  who  must  else  have  been  a  Dumb 

despair.  [J.  36:181] 

Because  language  is  rough  and  stubborn,  Blake's  poetic  canon  is  itself 
an  attempt  to  correct  his  own  vision,  a  continuous  expansion  of  the  minute 
particulars  of  it.  To  keep  the  creating  Mental  form,  the  imagination,  a 
constant  necessitates  correcting  and  expanding  one's  creation,  whether 
in  life  or  art.  In  a  very  real  sense,  Blake's  usage  of  elements  from  the 
early  Book  of  Urizen  in  many  of  his  later  poems  is  illustrative  of  his 
concept  of  outline  and  the  need  to  put  off  the  Selfhood  constantly.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  a  worthwhile  line  of  investigation  emanating  from  this 
thesis  would  be  to  examine  those  portions  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  which 
Blake  re-used  in  later  works  like  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton,  and  Jerusalem. 


Such  an  examination  should  look  not  only  for  exact  similarities  in  language 
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and  idea  but,  also,  for  the  differences  in  both  word  and  context. 

Specific  instances  of  Blake’s  corrections  and  expansions  are 
numerous.  One  is  the  last  page  of  "Night  the  Fourth"  of  The  Four  Zoas  where 
Blake,  having  described  the  limits  of  opacity  and  contraction,  comments,  by 
way  of  editing  himself,  "Bring  in  here  the  Globe  of  Blood  as  in  the  B  of 
Urizen"  [F.Z.  4:331].  Other,  perhaps  more  important  points,  concern  the 
ideas  which  Blake  later  expanded  along  with  the  imagery.  The  Covering 
Cherub  and  the  Mundane  Shell  stem  in  part  from  the  image  in  Chapter  Six 
of  Urizen  of  the  Eternals  closing  down  the  tent  over  Los  and  Enitharmon. 
These  new  images  represent  Blake’s  attempt  to  expand  on  both  the  reasoned 
and  imaginative  aspects  of  that  particular  happening  because  the  tent 
represents  both  a  Urizenic  response  and  an  imaginative  one  insofar  as  Los 
was  responsible  for  them  doing  it.  Another  element  is  Blake's  later  usage 
of  Albion  as  the  type  of  fallen  humanity,  for  Albion  undoubtedly  starts 
with  the  fallen  relationship  of  Ore  and  Urizen.  It  also  makes  possible 
Blake’s  switch  from  the  fallen  name,  Ore,  to  the  eternal  name,  Luvah.  One 
should  also  examine  why  Blake  used  Tharmas  instead  of  Urizen  as  the  figure 
responsible  for  the  fall  in  The  Four  Zoas.  Blake's  later  separation  of 
female  nature  into  Enitharmon  and  Vala  is  not  only  helpful  in  understanding 
the  figure  of  Enitharmon  in  The  Book  of  Urizen,  but  points  to  the  process 
of  expansion  and  the  final  attainment  of  Jerusalem,  the  purified  form  beyond 
the  female  will,  who  is  the  end  point  of  man's  search.  The  nine  chapters 
of  The  Book  of  Urizen  form  a  significant  counterpart  to  the  nine  nights  of 
The  Four  Zoas.  Likewise,  the  seven  days  of  Genesis,  the  seven  stages  of 


creation  in  Urizen,  and  the  later  seven  eyes  of  God,  are  all  interrelated, 
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as  well  as  separate,  elements  of  the  poetry. 

Another  aspect  of  Blake’s  poetry  that  requires  further  examination 

in  relation  to  The  Book  of  Urizen  and  the  later  poems  is  that  concerning 

Blake's  introduction  of  the  Spectre  of  Urthona,  of  clock-time,  as  a  figure 

distinct  from  Los.  In  Urizen,  Los’s  creation  involved  clock-time  because 

done  from  the  Urizenic  perspective.  Frye  describes  this  spectrous  personage 

as  being  the  will,  that  part  of  the  poet  which, 

.  .  .  is  usually  called  the  "man"  in  him,  the 
identity  that  grapples  directly  with  nature 
and  gets  along  in  the  world  ....  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  pride,  self-respect  and  personal 
ambition  without  which  no  genius  could  function. 

The  will  in  short  is  the  instrumentality  of  the 
mind,  the  means  by  which  the  mind  functions  in 
nature,  and  the  power  that  develops  the  machinery 
of  life. 

Frye  further  states  that  the  struggle  between  the  imagination  and  the  self¬ 
hood  is  for  control  of  the  will,  and  that  the  conception  of  the  Spectre  of 

Urthona  broke  in  on  Blake  while  writing  "Night  the  Seventh"  of  The  Four 
Zoas  and  eventually  forced  him  to  abandon  the  poem.  Seen  from  a  distance, 

Frye's  perceptive  analysis  makes  probable  the  assumption  that  the  struggle 

over  Ore  which  takes  place  between  Los  and  Urizen  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  is 
Blake’s  earlier  and  more  contracted  version  of  this  contest  for  control 
of L the  will.  In  his  concluding  argument  in  Fearful  Symmetry,  Frye  discusses 
the  conflict  of  the  individual  and  social  wills  in  relation  to  the  attainment 
of  Jerusalem  by  all  men.  He  then  says  that, 

In  Jerusalem,  this  is  expressed  by  the  separation 
of  the  Spectre  of  Urthona  from  Los,  the  artist's 
renunciation  of  an  individual  will  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  linear  time. 
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When  applied  to  The  Book  of  Urizon,  the  point  of  this  comment  is  that  what 
Blake  triumphantly  concludes  with  in  Jerusalem  is  at  least  embryonically 
present  there  in  terms  of  Los’s  sacrifice  of  Ore.  That  sacrifice  not  only 
confounds  Urizen  but  leaves  Los  free  for  the  imaginative  creation  of  the 
larger  human  body,  for  the  total  recovery  of  man,  through  Blake's  poetry. 
Indeed  the  whole  poem  is  concerned  with  will  insofar  as  Los  forsakes  his 
own  will  to  Urizen  in  order  that  man  may  achieve  the  eternal  state.  Again, 
of  course,  this  contracted  argument  should  be  expanded  in  a  further  study. 
That  it  proves  the  earlier  argument  about  unity  in  the  part  as  in  the  whole 
depends  on  making  a  tremendous  leap  between  a  late  conception  in  Blake's 
poetry  and  the  earliest  hint  of  its  presence.  However,  if  one  does  equate 
putting  off  the  Selfhood  with  Los's  renunciation  of  Ore  and  Urizen  and  of 
the  will,  it  certainly  suggests  that  Blake's  art  is  not  only  progressive 
but  is  simultaneous,  that  behind  the  correcting  and  expanding  of  his  vision 
always  lies  the  "Truth  that  is  Eternal". 

Another  element  of  Blake's  art  worth  further  examination  concerns 
his  illustrations.  With  familiarity,  one  is  struck  by  the  many  resounding 
similarities  at  least  in  terms  of  details  if  not  in  terms  of  each  complete 
illustration.  For  example,  the  "Human  Abstract"  illustration  is  similar 
to  the  Urizen  illustrations  of  The  Book  of  Urizen;  the  illustrations  of 
Los  going  through  the  vortex  or  rocks  of  Urizen  are  very  reminiscent  of 
Plate  Fifteen  of  Milton  where  Milton  is  seen  putting  off  his  Selfhood.  The 
Druid  pillars  of  Jerusalem  probably  stem  from  the  rocks  of  the  Urizen 
illustrations  just  as  the  poses  of  Milton  in  Milton,  and  Albion  in  Jerusalem, 


are  often  similar  to  the  poses  of  Los  in  The  Book  of  Urizen.  Once  more, 
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however,  the  differences  should  be  as  illuminating  as  the  similarities 
and  this  pattern  in  the  illustrations  deserves  further  study. 

Such  discussion  as  the  foregoing  is  intended,  not  merely  to  summarize 
and  therefore  end  this  discussion  of  The  Book  of  Urizen,  but  to  point,  instead, 
to  that  poem’s  total  significance  within  Blake's  canon.  There  have  been 
many  elements  left  unexamined  or,  at  best,  tenuously  pointed  out  as  possi¬ 
bilities  which  should  engage  one  in  further  entrances  into  Blake's  work. 

As  the  comparison  between  Ore  and  the  Spectre  of  Urthona  tried  to  suggest, 
within  all  the  poetry,  and  within  each  poem,  there  is  an  Alpha  and  an  Omega, 
a  beginning  and  an  end,  for  the  reader  as  well  as  for  the  poet  or  for  the 
figures  of  the  poem.  Indeed,  the  beginning  and  end  are  interchangeable  and 
out  of  that  arises  the  opportunity  to  be  imaginatively  whole.  There  is  no 
'key'  to  Blake  but  instead  a  multitude  of  keys  because  each  person  must 
make  his  own  way  into  the  poetry,  must  react  to  it,  must  then  define  his 
reaction  as  it  outlines  the  state  within  which  he  is  found,  and  proceed, 
like  Los-Blake,  towards  the  ever-expanding  reality  of  Jerusalem.  Thus, 
the  major  point  of  The  Book  of  Urizen  in  relation  to  the  reader  becomes, 
not  the  explanation  of  the  creation  of  the  world  which  is  present,  but 
that  creation  as  it  both  parodies  and  yet  details  the  freeing  of  imagination 
to  create  eternally. 

In  Jerusalem,  Blake  stated: 

I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string, 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball; 

It  will  lead  you  in  at  heaven's  gate, 

Built  in  Jerusalem's  wall.  [J.  77:229] 

As  Los-Blake  particularized  the  abyss  in  The  Book  of  Urizen  in  order  to 

escape  from  it,  so  these  lines  suggest  how  the  reader  must  particularize 
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his  reading  of  all  of  Blake's  poetry.  The  reader  may  be  tantalized  first 
by  the  Urizenic  idea  that  one  may  walk  through  the  poetry  unscathed  because 
he  has  learned  a  secret  key  or  answer.  Unfortunately,  that  idea  would  place 
one  completely,  and  ironically,  bound  at  the  center  of  the  ball.  Opposed 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  ball,  the  round  world  or  cyclical  nature  of 
all  things  in  time,  will  be  held  in  man's  hands.  Man  will  be  on  all  sides 
of  it  at  once  rather  than  being  bound  down  by  it,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  golden.  Instead  of  being  a  'Dog  at  the  Wintry  Door'  as  in  the  Urizen 
illustration,  he  will  be  through  'heaven's  gate'.  The  ball,  like  the 
poetry,  is  golden  for  what  it  does,  not  for  what  it  is,  and  depends  upon 
how  the  reader  winds  it  up.  If  it  is  to  lead  anywhere,  it  will  depend  on 
how  it  is  beheld.  Similarly,  the  infernal  trinity  outlined  in  The  Book 
of  Urizen  corresponds  to  the  final  trinity  which  should  exist  between  the 
poem,  the  reader,  and  the  imagination.  The  poem  is  Urizenic  and  the  reader 
is  bound  to  it  like  Ore  to  Urizen  if  he  desires  to  understand  it.  Out  of 
that  eternal  relationship,  however,  imagination  can  emerge  not  only  un¬ 
scathed  but  fructified  and  fulfilled,  ready,  "To  go  forth  to  the  Great 


Harvest  &  Vintage  of  the  Nations." 


[M.  43:143] 
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Blake,  "Letter  to  Butts,"  Complete  Writings,  With  Variant  Readings, 
ed .  Geoffrey  Keynes,  825.  Letter  of  July  6,  1803. 

-^Nurmi,  Critical  Study,  45. 

^■4Frye,  344. 

■^Ibid.,  14-29.  This  entire  section  deals  with  the  Blakean  theory 
of  knowledge. 

16Ibid . ,  85. 

"^Harold  Bloom,  Blake's  Apocalypse,  90.  Hereafter  cited  as  Bloom, 
Apocalypse . 

"^Frye,  251. 
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Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  91. 
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.  Fisher,  "Blake  and  the  Druids,"  Discussions  of  William  Blake, 
33. 

“'''Blake,  "Letter  to  Trusler,"  676. 

22 

P.  Fisher,  The  Valley  of  Vision,  213.  Hereafter  cited  as  Fisher, 

V is ion . 

23Ibid . ,  109. 

9  /i 

qFor  Blake's  complete  comment  here  see  "Annotations  to  Swedenborg," 
No.  237,  Poetry  and  Prose,  Erdman,  595.  See  also  Fisher,  Vision,  109. 

25 

Another  definition  of  the  Negation  occurs  in  J.  17:160. 

2  6 

Thomas  Altizer,  The  New  Apocalypse:  The  Radical  Christian  Vision 
of  William  Blake.  This  book  uses  Hegel's  thought  as  the  basis  of  its 
approach  to  Blake. 

27 

Frye,  383. 

9  g 

Fisher,  Vision ,  7.  Fisher  seems  to  suggest  that  Blake  does  not 
move  beyond  history  or  Western  thought  in  the  minor  prophecies.  See  also 
200f f . 


29 

"Frye,  383. 
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Fisher,  Vision,  201. 

31 

E.J.  Rose,  "Blake's  'Milton':  The  Poet  as  Poem,"  Blake  Studies, 
I  (1968),  23. 
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■^Blake,  "Letter  To  Butts,"  Poetry  and  Prose,  693.  Letter  of 
November  22,  1802. 

"'Frye,  193. 
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S.F.  Damon,  A  Blake  Dictionary,  431.  Hereafter  cited  as  Damon, 
Dictionary . 

4Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  176. 

^Frye,  187. 
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Damon,  Dictionary ,  108. 

^Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  173. 

g 

S.F.  Damon,  William  Blake,  I-iis  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  126. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols.  See  also  Frye,  213. 
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Frye,  44-46.  Frye  discusses  the  meaning  of  revelation  and  Blake's 
statement  that  "There  is  no  natural  religion." 

10Ibid.,  383. 

^Ibid.,  34.  See  also  100. 

^E.J.  Rose,  "'Mental  Forms  Creating':  'Fourfold  Vision'  and  the 
Poet  as  Prophet  in  Blake's  Designs  and  Verse,"  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and 
Art  Criticism,  XXIII  (1964),  173. 

13 

Blake,  The  Book  of  Urizen,  with  critical  introduction  by  Clark 
Emery,  21.  Hereafter  cited  as  Emery. 

14Ibid. 

15Ibid. 

^Frye,  317-18.  Frye  suggests  that  Blake's  doctrine  of  incorporating 
history  and  tradition  into  eternal  vision  is  illustrated  by  Hebraic  culture, 
especially  in  the  Bible.  According  to  Frye,  "The  proof  of  the  events  in 
Jesus'  life  is  referred  ...  to  what  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  said 
would  be  true  of  the  Messiah." 

Emery,  25. 

18 


Frye,  256. 
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■^Rose,  "Blake’s  ’Milton':  The  Poet  as  Poem,"  29. 
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Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  177. 

21 

Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  355.  See  also  Joseph  Wicksteed, 
Blake's  Vision  of  the  Book  of  Job,  who  first  formulated  the  idea  of  right 
and  left  svmbolism. 
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22 

Harold  Bloom,  The  Visionary  Company,  72.  Hereafter  cited  as 
Bloom,  Company . 


23 


Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  355. 


24 


Blake,  The  First  Book  of  Urizen,  with  commentary  by  Dorothy 
Plowman,  20.  Hereafter  cited  as  Plowman 

^JFrye,  133.  See  also  213, 
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Ibid.,  207-13. 
Fisher,  Vision,  222. 


28 


Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  57. 

29 

See  Plowman,  Plate  13.  Also  consult  other  facsimilies  by  Muir, 
Emery,  and  The  Trianon  Press.  The  winged  forms  appear  in  all  of  these 
copies  of  Blake's  poem.  Not  having  access  to  the  original  versions  by 
Blake,  I  cannot  verify  their  presence  more  exactly.  See  Poetry  and  Prose, 
725-726,  for  details  of  the  seven  originals. 

30 

Jospeh  Wicksteed,  William  Blake's  "Jerusalem",  75.  The  imagery 
of  winged  forms  is  also  discussed  in  E.J.  Rose's  article,  "Blake's  Human 
Insect:  Symbol,  Theory  and  Design,"  Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and 

Language ,  X  (1968),  215-32. 


31 


Wicksteed,  Blake's  "Jerusalem",  75. 

32 

Frye,  277.  See  also  the  charts  or  explanations  of  the  Four  Zoas 
by  Bloom,  Company ;  W.P.  Witcutt,  Blake,  A  Psychological  Study:  E.J.  Rose, 
Mental  Forms  Creating:  A  Study  in  Blake's  Thought  and  Symbols,  unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  Toronto,  1963. 

33 

Damon,  Dictionary,  450.  See  also  C.J.  Jung,  Psyche  and  Symbol, 
2-60,  for  the  comparable  Jungian  analysis  of  fourfoldness. 
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Bloom,  Company ,  82 
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Frye,  257. 
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°E.J.  Rose,  "The  Symbolism  of  the  Opened  Center  and  Poetic  Theory 
in  Blake's  'Jerusalem',"  Studies  in  English  Literature,  V  (1965),  588. 

The  relationship  of  time  to  Blake's  theory  of  the  center  and  circumference 
is  well  explained  here  also. 


37 


Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  178. 


38 

Frye,  209.  He  suggests  that  the  dragon  form  represents  the 
tendency  to  chaos  within  the  human  mind.  This  fits  in  well  with  Urizen's 
creation  of  chaos  within  the  poem. 

39  „ 

See  The  Four  Zoas,  1:297.  This  poem  begins  with  a  lamentation 
over  the  lost  Emanations. 


40 


41 


Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  181. 
Ibid.,  178. 


42Frye,  257. 

4-^W.B.  Yeats,  "The  Second  Coming,"  The  Collected  Poems,  210. 
44, 


See  J.  66:216.  Blake  here  enlarges  upon  the  Urizenic  transformation 


of  Los. 
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Frye,  257. 

Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  184. 
Frye,  135. 

Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  182. 
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Fisher,  Vision,  109. 


50 


Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  183. 

~^Frye,  281.  See  also  Bloom,  Company,  83,  for  a  discussion  of 
Tharmas  and  his  relation  to  the  other  Zoas. 


52 


53 


Frye,  211. 

Fisher,  Vision,  168-69, 


^4Frye,  292-99.  The  separation  of  the  Spectre  of  Urthona  from  Los 
in  Blake's  later  poetry  is  discussed. 

■^Fisher,  Vision ,  195. 
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^^NED  [2.  also  pouring  or  casting].  See  also  The  Random  House 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  576. 

~*^Blake,  Poetry  and  Prose,  725.  Erdman  discusses  the  various 
copies  and  the  vexing  problem  of  Blake’s  ordering  of  plates  in  the  poem. 
This  thesis  uses  Plowman’s  copy  of  The  Book  of  Urizen,  but  attempts  to 
retain  Erdman 's  ordering  of  the  plates. 
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Ibid.,  817. 


59 


Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  358. 
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J.E.  Cirlot,  A  Dictionary  of  Symbols,  332.  See  also  his  discussion 
in  "Graphics,"  116. 

61Ibid.,  332. 
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Frye,  384.  See  also  the  discussion  of  Milton’s  vortex,  350. 
Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  355. 
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65Ibid. 
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The  Plowman  copy  of  Plate  15  has  only  three  figures  while  the 
Emery  copy  and  the  Trianon  Press  copy  have  four. 
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Damon,  Philosophy  and  Symbols,  355ff. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  Ill 


■*Trye,  383. 
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G . W .  D i g b y ,  Symbol  and  Image  in  William  Blake ,  109. 

3 

Bloom,  Apocalypse ,  185.  Bloom  fails  to  fully  explain  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Ore  figure  to  Los’s  renunciation  of  the  will.  See  the  following 
discussion  in  my  thesis  which  deals  with  the  Spectre  of  Urthona,  and  also 
Frye,  notes  5,  6,  and  7. 

^See  the  following  articles  by  E.J.  Rose:  "'Mental  Forms  Creating’: 
’Fourfold  Vision’  and  the  Poet  as  Prophet  in  Blake's  Designs  and  Verse"; 

"The  Symbolism  of  the  Opened  Center  and  Poetic  Theory  in  Blake’s  Jerusalem" ; 
"Visionary  Forms  Dramatic:  Grammatical  and  Iconographical  Movement  in 
Blake's  Verse  and  Design,"  Crit ic ism,  VIII  (1966);  "Blake's  Milton :  The 
Poet  As  Poem". 

^Frye,  293. 

6Ibid . ,  298. 

^Frye,  394. 
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